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The first edition of The World We Have Lost, published in 1965, quickly established 
itself as a pioneering work in a new field of inquiry - the exact study of family and 
community in England after the Middle Ages and before the changes brought about by 
the Industrial Revolution. This new, ihirdedition has been able to take account of the 
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SHULAMITH SHAHAR 
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married women, in different social classes, among the nobility and peasantry, as women 
living in cities, and as women in heretical movements and as witches. 
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The Aesthetic Understanding 

ROGER SCRUTON 

This book brings together essays on the philosophy of art in which a philosophical 
theory of aesthetic ludgement is tested and developed through its application to 
particular examples. Each essay approaches, from its own field of study, what Roger 
Scruton argues to be the central problems of aesthetics - what is aesthetic experience 
and what is its importance for human conduct? 

268 pages, illus 
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Hardback edition available from Carcanet New Press Ltd 
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• economic. crlste of contemporary western democracies and touch on a good number of the 
problems 01 par flnie. It Is as a cpntributfon to a vital contemporary debate about the future of 
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The art of exposure 


A nthony Quinton 

MARTIN GARDNER 

The Whyaofa Philosophical Scrivener 
453pp. Brighton: Harvester Press. £12.95. 

0710806760 
Order and Surprise 

356 pp. New York: Prometheus Books. $19.95. 

087975 219 X 

For twenty-five years, until he recently handed 
the job over to Douglas Hofstadler, author of 
GOdel, Escher, Bach, Martin Gardner contri- 
buted a sizeable column every month to the 
Scientific American called “Mathematical 
Games", a constant flow of puzzles, tricks and 
jokes, ranging from mere verbal riddles to 
problems of some mathematical difficulty. To 
have run an intellectual exercise class that 
should not seem incongruous in the rather au- 
stere and elevated environment of the Scien- 
tific American is a considerable achievement. 
Bui it Is right that Gardner should be even 
better known for something else, his steady 
work of pointing out the absurdity of various 
forms of popularly appealing, pseudoscientific 
drivel. 

This fine work of garbage identification and 
disposal appears to have begun a little over 
thirty years ago. Gardner wrote a short article 
for the winter issue (1950/51) of the Antioch 
Review called “Hermit Scientists". In it he en- 
gaged briskly with L. Ron Hubbard of dia- 
netics and sdentology, with Velikovsky, with a 
Gone-like geologist who holds that all fossils 
were deposited together at the Flood, and with 
Wilhelm Reich and his orgone box. A pub- 
lisher got in touch and encouraged Gardner to 
write the full-sized book now known as Fads 
and Fallacies in the Name of Science , which 
came oul in 1952. This admirable survey ex- 
tends beyond his original four targets to take 
on, among others still: flat-earthers, partisans 
olflyingsaucers, "gravity screening”, dowsers, 
Lysenko, lost continents, the great pyramid, 
tomoeopathy and osteopathy, Abrams’s 
diagnosis, general semantics d la 
Hayakawa and, as a final 
Pycholf praiseworth y impudence, para- 

The book was soon remaindered, but on 
tfig reprinted shortly afterwards, in paper- 
a &d with Its new title, came to sell very 
wetiargely, he thinks, because of the attacks 
it made by guests on a radio talk-show. The 
continued, in Science : Good, Bad and. 


Bogus (1981), a slightly more free-ranging 
collection and thirty-eight pieces, many of 
them retracing ground already explored, but 
taking up rubbish newly minted in the interval, 
most conspicuously the metal-bending tricks of 
Uri Geller. 

The vigorous arraignment of folly is a most 
important work of intellectual public hygiene, 
pursued between one age of belief and another 
by Erasmus, Voltaire and other members of 
the positivist pantheon. It is a good thing that 
those capable of rationally critical thinking 
should abandon the mutual incivilities of scho- 
lars for a period of community work now and 
then. The defence of reason has an intelligible 
tendency to include, even to become identified 
with, the criticism of traditional religion. When 
it does there is a danger of its taking on some of 
the more objectionable features of the institu- 
tionalized belief-systems it is at war with, much 
as those at war with Germans get more and 
more like the Germans as the war goes on. A 
familiar type of anti-religious zealot shows all 
the enraged exclusiveness and sleepless vigi- 
lance about trivialities of a member of some 
extreme Protestant sect. 

The great "rationalists", in this popular 
sense, generally managed to retain their senses 
of humour, or, at any rate, senses of propor- 
tion, so that their indignation was reserved for 
the real abominations that deserved it, while 
mere absurdities were put in their place with 
mockery. Gardner’s style of operation is in the 
tradition of Erasmus and Voltaire . He does get 
indignant from time to time. But he reminds 
himself and us that most of the nonsense he 
criticizes is comparatively harmless, or, at 
least, does no direct harm to those taken in by 
it and simply contributes to a general enhance- 
ment of feeble-mindedness. Only health fads 
or medical fads do direct harm, and, he adds, 
the sort of pseudoanthropology that nourishes 
racism*. 

He also favours a satirical mode of criticism 
because he believes it is more effective in 
breaking the hold of pseudoscience on its vic- 
tims. In The Whys of a Philosophical Scrivener 
he even says “no one is ever coqvinced.by logic 
of anything important”. This melancholy dofc- : 
trine is both excessive and barely compatible 
with the major part of Gardner’s life-work. Of 
course non-logical factors are often needed to 
get people to attend to the logic of a case 
where, nevertheless, it is the logic that, in the 
end, carries conviction. That fact is typically 
concealed by perhaps quite sincere rehisal, in 
the excited circumstances of argument, of the 


worsted party to admit defeat. Time is needed 
to reconcile us to our intellectual duties. 

As for the conflict between this pessimism 
about human rationality and Gardner's own 
career: he cannot think it enough to expel false 
belief from his readers’ heads by any old rhe- 
torical device. Unless they understand why the 
belief was false, which is what acknowledging 
the logical case against it consists in, they are as 
vulnerable as they were before to any fresh 
purveyor of tosh who comes along. Perhaps 
Gardner's remark merely expresses momen- 
tary exasperation with the enthusiasm people 
have for being taken in. 

In the actual practice of his art of exposure 
Gardner is indeed for the most part enter- 
tainingly satirical in a way that secures a reader’s 
attention, while being less calculated to evoke 
resistance to the logical points he is making 
than some more comminatory 'mode of ex- 
pression would be. His treatment of metal- 
bending is exemplary. It is initially more 
reasonnble to suppose that Geller's spoons are 
a conjuring trick than that the fundamental 
laws of physics need lavish modification. If 
metal-benders resist the controls that conjur- 
ers devise for the detection of imposture and, 
where they fail to do so, are caught out, the 
conjuring explanation of the "phenomena" is 
strongly confirmed. It is entirely rational of 
him to go on to argue that the endorsement of 
the genuineness of metal-bending by highly 
qualified physicists is really neither here nor 
there. A knowledge of physical science is not a 
good qualification for the detection of a con- 
jurer’s fraud. 

Gardner’s most notable work, then, has 
been as a rationalistic critic of various forms of 
modem scientific unorthodoxy which he con- 
tends, with an abundance of reasons fordoing 
so, are really pseudoscience - in some cases 
'fraudulent, partly or wholly, in others sincere 
illusion. Now, by and large, unorthodox sci- 
ence or “parascience", to stick to labels that do 
not beg the question to its disadvantage, is 
antimaterialist and congenial to supematuial- 
ism. VelikQVsky’s speculations about Venus 
*.’• belrigdje resu Itof dpi ) f fjJ 

tei*, latrenomidally In.rhd very lrebOit pkstl is 
used to underwrite various mythical-looking 
bits of the Old Testament: the Flood arid the 
sun standing still for Joshua, for instance; : 

It is this that constitutes the natural affinity I 
mentioned earlier between the criticism of 
pseudoscience and the criticism of religlpn, by 
secular rationalism in general. Because 6t this 


connection it is tempting to locate Gardner in a 
tradition of pertinacious atheists which was 
firmly established in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury and has been kept alive since then with the 
help of C. A. Watts and Co, The Thinkers 
Library and the Rationalist Press. That is the 
world of T. H. Huxley and W. K. Clifford, of 
Winwood Reade and BTadlaugh, of J. M. 
Robertson and A. W. Benn, of Fisher’s Our 
New Religion and of Haeckel’s Riddle of the 
Universe. 

In view of that link it is at first odd to find 
that the leading un masker of pseudoscience of 
our age should turn out to be, and for a long 
time to have been, a believer in a personal God 
and in human immortality. But that is what we 
learn from The Whys of a Philosophical 
Scrivener. More than hall the book is devoted 
-to religious topics. It begins with a longish 
section in which a commonsensical philosophy 
in the narrower sense of the word - covering 
the external world, truth, science, 'beauty, 
moral goodness and free will - is set out, in, it 
must be admitted, a fairly soft-edged, com- 
monplaceway. Half as much again, fifty pages, 
contains Gardner’s social doctrine, defending 
a moderate democratic socialism against ad- 
herents of Adam Smith In one direction and of 
Karl Marx in the other. In them H. G. Wells’s 
"open conspiracy" of the scientifically in- 
formed anfJ public-spirited is invoked after long 
years of neglect, the historical disappointments 
of the intervening years revealing themselves 
in a complete absence of Wellsian bumptious- 
ness. 

But the final two hundred pages on religious 
topics are the real meat of the book. In the first 
of the chapters on religion Gardner's claims for 
his theology are watered down and criticism 
put on the defensive, like a man in a dinner- 
jacket at a barbecue, by the remark “this book 
is little more than a slovenly summary of my 
preferences". Not quite the thing for the dust- 
jacket. And, of course, it is more, both in aim 
and achievement. 

To take some achievements first: Gardner 
argues well against the evasive habit of people 
who. hqve fio inclination Whatever (O belieye 

TWs /s,' in mosf cases; rtiare'euphcnu'sm, Uk6 . 
‘describing a lunatic as having a personality 
'disorder. He regards' polytheism as" a live. op- . 
lion and argues persuasively that there is a 
jgood deal of It iq Christianity, especially 
- Roman Catholic Christianity With its cult of the 
ViTgin Mary and its saints. He is very much 
.alert to the modern Protestant fashion: of 
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evacuating the word ‘'God” of all its traditional 
significance by flabby redefinitions such as 
Tillich's. He rejects the God of pantheism as he 
does the God of deism as too abstract and 
impersonal to satisfy the needs of the believer. 

Having specified fairly clearly what sort of 
God he wants to believe in -one who is unique 
and personal, but not too anthropomorphical! y 
conceived - he goes on to admit that the stan- 
dard proofs are no good and proclaims himself 
a fideist, ready to make the leap of faith. He 
admits that reason and experience are against 
God and immortality. But, taking a personal 
God to be one who confers immortality, he can 
do no more than acknowledge an “ineradicable 
desire to continue to exist". William James, 
who crops up quite a lot in the book, is drawn 
. on here for his idea that religious belief, deal- 

ing as it does with matters beyond rhe reach of 
empirical testing, must be verified by its emo- 
tional satisfyingness. Gardner sees this us a 
generalization of Pascal's wager. Since one will 
no longer exist after bodily death if one is 
mistaken in believing in God and immortality, 
one has nothing to lose if one is wrong and * 
much to gain, by comfort now and perhaps 
reward hereafter, if one is right. 

Once he has made his leap Gardner goes on 
in a breezily experimental spirit to consider its 
consequences. A problematic one is that of 
reconciling God’s existence with the fact of 
I, evil, moral and physical. He has no time for 

'• . trickery about evil ns non-being. He wonders 

whether God may not be inwardly divided or 
still in process of development. But anything 
that amounts to treating God as finite he re- 
gards as unacceptable and he concludes that, 
while believing that God’s existence is consis- 
; lent with evil, we ennnot know how it is. God 

y must be hidden, for if belief is irresistible it 

I does not follow from love. 

& three chap ters on immortality he says very 
m- :■ ■■■ , firmly that he anyway is pot resigned to extinc- 
' # i'-j •• -tlon afldhe takes leave to doubt the sincerity or 
‘ self-knowledge of those, who say 

. 

substitutes: living in tne memory Of others, in 
one’s works, in the eternity of the present mo- 
ment. After various familiar manoeuvres in the 
field of working out a reasonably definite con- 
ception of Whdt sort of thing bn afterlife could 
be, he opts for some kind of re-embodiment, 
j ‘ V; ! *- • . .. ;«^eingwith Arises that the koalifethefortn 

: ,v‘ r .-V°* My and tocanhot rbally exist except as 

•,.^'*'5 ^Attested by.lt. . ' : 

' : I. observed earlier tbkt there Was a tension 
• . between Gardner the hatnnjer of pseudo*. 

science and Gardner the believer in a personal 
. . : God and immort alii y of , It turns out , a d ecently. . 
, Ut«al kind . The rationalism of the former does 
Indeed consort oddly with the blatant and un- 
embarrassed fideism of the latter. However he 
•>» do « go further along the traditional path of 


••.''.I 
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Victorian secular rntionnlisin than 1 have so far 
explained. Throughout the religious chapters 
of this book there are strewn unequivocally 
expressed and extremely disobliging criticisms 
of institutional religion and in particular of 
Christianity, which Gardner plainly regards 
with the same distaste as any thinker of the 
good old Thinkers Library. 

To start with, there is the objectionable mor- 
al character of the God of the Old Testament. 
Much stress is laid on Numbers 31, in which 
disgusting atrocities are committed aguinst the 
Midianites by Moses, noting under divine guid- 
ance. The belief in hell is seen as inconsistent 
with the rule of turning the other cheek. Since 
Christ believed in hell he is evidently not God. 
He was also wrong abou.t the time of the 
Second Coming (Gardner seems not to have 
met the idea ofkenosis). He is equally scornful 
about the attempts of con temporary Christians 
to dilute the harsh fluids of traditional ortho- 
doxy. He is, in fact, an extreme religious indi- 
vidualist. Thepiiilo.sophic.nl theist. he says, re- 
jects both revelation and the idea of miracu- 
lous divine intervention in the world. 

A few chapters earlier, however, in discus- 
sing prayer, which he takes to be what essen- 
tially distinguishes a non-churchgoing theist 
from an atheist, he had argued, with apparent 
seriousness, that perhaps God answers our 
prayers without interfering with the order of 
nature by secret alterations, by, for example, 
exercising control on the collapses of wave 
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- wholes as well as piecemeal 1 . Perhaps he some- 
times tries too hard for originality; but, 
whether more often persuaded or provoked, 
. th? reader is at least never fobbed off with 
! paraphrase or' received opinion. 

Aristotle’s ethics are rather suggestive than 


P ■ r ; ; noi-- av;.quaMw. lacking' here, HaobinesS 
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1 5 gj* by^bing tlioogtu to at the time- hiclaima this to be ‘’the potat olaH 
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functions on the qiinnluni-mechanical level, 
which nppenr to us purely matters of chance. 

1 1 whs at this point, two-tliinls of the way into 
the book and well into its theological section, 
that a suspicion which had been growing for 
some time became explicit, namely that The 
Why s of a Philosophical Scrivener is a lute 
twentieth-century version of Samuel Butter's 
The Fair Haven. Tlmt fine work did ant hoar 
Butter’s name when it first appeared in 1873. It 
purported to he the papers of an honest doub- 
ter, edited after his death by his brother, trying 
to grapple with the difficulties put in the way of 
belief by the miraculous element in Christian- 
ity. “The late John Pickard Owen" was. of 
course, an ironical device, but a number of 
believers were taken in and found the whole 
thing very edifying until Butler revealed that 
he was the author. 

Those speculative secret tamperings of the 
deity with wave-function collapses led me to 
wonder if Gardner was not appearing before us 
as a kind of J. P. Owen mlivivus. But he can- 
not be. He is too straightforward a writer, in Ills 
other writings, to carry out such an elaborate, 
such a voluminous hoax. The non-theological 
part of the book is too ordinary and wholesome 
to be conceived as part of such a scheme. The 
word “scrivener" in the title is comically 
archaic, like the “anent” and “whilom" and 
“albeit" of the correspondence column of a 
local newspaper, but Gardner is culturally at 
home with writers of an earlier age. He is a 
great admirer of Chesterton, closer in thought 
to, but less fond of, H. G . Wells, keen on Lord 
Dunsany, James Branch Cabell and Alfred 
Noyes. I have to conclude that his hearty, un- 
apologetic fideism is perfectly genuine. Given 
that it is, there are two main objections to be 
made to it. In the first place the philosophical 
theism (together with belief In immortality and 
prayer) which Gardner adopts is of a categoric- 
al, unsophisticated^ literal character, it is, 
therefore, a factual hypothesis and answerable 
to evidence, and not the expression of an atti- 
tude to life and the world or something of that 
rion-cognitive sort: Gardner admits that reason 
and experience are against his religious beliefs. 
With his idea of what kind of beliefs they are 
and his genernl commitment to rationality, it 
follows that he has no right to believe them. 

Secondly, and more particularly, although 
he is very clear 1 about what precisely he does 
and does not believe by “God", “immortality" 
and other terms in his beliefs, he is not clear 
about Fideism. In his bluff, bold way he never 
really distinguishes • it from the grand old 
human bad habit of believing something you 
want to believe. But his main work as a critic of 
pseudoscience has been devoted to the detec- 
tion and critical punishment of just that habit. 
Perhaps a case could.be made for the vlow that 
fideism is all right as regards beliefs about 
nature as a whole Or about what “lies behind" 


Once (but not in theEf/ifas) Aristotle declares: 
“Desire is consequent on opinion rather than 
opinion on desire; for thinking is the starting- 
point." But Engberg-Pedersen stresses (as has 
also Anselm M tiller recently) a different, 
perhaps conflicting, certainly more concrete 
uot going to get any • 
. ie Ethics: If argument 

« that If is corrupt not to act 

y , it might. jusf Confirm that I was corrupt. • 
what theh is the point of Aristotle’s “practical 
wisdom’*? ,■ ' 


nature; it is objectionable only in conned 
with beliefs about what is to be fajj 
going on with in nature. Gardner nX* 
such case and does not seem to see that 
case needs to be made. 

Taken as it stands, then. The iw»,. r 
Philosophical Scrivener is something eh! 
aberration in the career of someone 


wholly devoted to the rational criticism of Z 
gaging beliefs. There is a feature of Gardnert 
work as a critic of pseudoscience that is worth 
noticing. He is always so busy dealing ratiJ 
ly with the point at issue and intellectual shon 
comings or his victims' work, that he dewin' 
very little lime - admirably little time, in man 
ways - to the motives of those who deafo 
others and perhaps themselves. He does™ 
suggest that many of those he criticizes w 
simple charlatans. Data-fudging by or on l* 
half of the lute J. B. Rhine was, as It is froa 
time in time in apparently more respectable 
parts of science than parapsychology, uodei- 
taken to support something sincerely believed 
in. 

Gardner strikes the reader as someone who 
does not have a very rich or preoccupying inw 
life; he is too busy doing things in the public 
world, keeping his admirably broad ranged 
interests in full operation. He is quite confident 
about his own motives for his “philosoplsinl 
theism" and is abolutely frank about them. So 
he fails to ask why just these beliefs should be 
sheltered from the kind of rational appraisal 
that he regards as proper for everything ebt 

The latest collection of his essays and re- 
views, Order and Surprise, coming fairly bourn 
the heels of Science: Good, Bad and Bogus, 
collects a body of shorter writings for (be man 
part on subjects other than pseudoscience. 
There are some extremely interesting recollec- 
tions of the University of Chicago in thedaysef 
Robert Hutchins and of the phDosopbcn 
Hutchins relied on: Mortimer Adler and 
Richard McKeon. Gardner's devotion to so* 
entificnlly ascertainable fact is a reaction i?tfe 
emphasis on ideas lie was sotyete/ to n 
Chicago. 

He writes of Sime, the fftlrly wM. 
washy illustrator of the works of lord \m- 
snny. There are no less than three essays w 
The Wizard of Oz , which he sees as a 
of allegorical wisdom. There are dl*» 
Gerald L. K. Smith, an American 
1930s; on cultural relativism Iri « athe 2 
and other places and on the “epistemology 
anarchist" for whom no science is pswdOi 
Foyorubend, whom he describes, m y 
with sonic force, ns “a tiresome, 
repetitious buffoon”. These are enjoys 
of work, olwnys lucid and with a 
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although some of the reviews are . 
Indeed. But the best Martin Gardner 
still Fads and Fallacies. 


passions". Practical wisdom becow 
royal figurehead, whose task ,s 10 ' 
sions made elsewhere. Howew . ^j^in 
slon may be misleading. I «™* in -■ 

whether Engberg-Pedersen is sayi i ^ tJs 

deal wisdom makes no differen^ 
done, or rather (os Hume would 
produces “no genuine change l M ' 

sires", eg, no new motiyaoori 8 - ^ (j deve ]dy 


^ life of Arthur Pond ( b . 1701, we now 
tarn- d 1758) was quite short, and art history 
been long enough in finding him a role 
^de footnotes and appendices. Sir Ellis 
Waterhouse once dismissed Pond’s oil paint- 
c«as “uncommonly feeble"; but this would 
Mtupset Louise Lippincott. To start with, her 
(hais was written for the History Department 
at Princeton, under the supervision of Lawr- 
uce Stone. The tasks she defines for herself 
look ominously remote from artistic issues: 
-Coherent sets of questions applicable to the 
I different groups peopling the world of high 
• culture can be derived from relevant sociolo- 
gical end historical issues." In the event, it isn’t 
, K ariy such tough going as that sentence might 
make one fear: still, the book is primarily a 
contribution to the social history of art, and a 
good one too. Apart from this, Pond was only 
incidentally a painter in oils: he was known for 
towork in pastels and crayons, he developed a 
areer as a dealer as well as a copyist and 
book-illustrator, and he made a good deal of 
b income as a printseller. 

This is the story Lippincott tells in any order- 
’ tyand informative manner. Some of the marks 
: of a dissertation are there - the ambition to 
: mention everything, the stiff organization .- but 
so are the less trumpeted virtues of the form: a 
desire and an ability to argue a case to its 
condusiem, together with a solid sense of the 
; slate of the art in this field of research. Lippin- 
cott mentions recent books on Hogarth and- 
; John Smitten, together with a number of un- 
! published dissertations. Of these the closest 
comparison is perhaps with Alison S. Lewis’s 
Harvard thesis on Joseph Highmore (1975), 
though (hat also has a catalogue raisonni. 
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Lewis was unable to find out much concerning 
Highmore's financial affairs, or even if he had a 
bank account. The difference with Pond is that 
he left a detailed journal of expenses and re- 
ceipts, which is now in the British Museum 
together with letters and inventories. The au- 
thor has made good use of these facts and 
figures to open up his discussion of the artist’s 
profession in early Georgian England. She has 
gone to sources as out of the way as fire insur- 
ance policy registers and Inland Revenue 
apprenticeships books. Her command of his- 
torical materials is impressive, though it is sur- 
prising that she (or Professor Stone) could let 
by references to “the Oxford scholar Richard 
Bentley" or to a philosopher “no more con- 
troversial than John Locke (a clergyman)". 

Pond's career was in many respects arche- 
typical of the age. He joined the St Martin's 
Lane Academy on its inception in 1720, along 
with his master John Vanderbank, Hogarth, 
William Kent, Giuseppi Grisoni, Highmore 
and many others. As time went on he joined 
a number of clubs, including the Roman 
and the “D" (?Dilettanti) - he had gone to 
Italy at just the right age, and arrived back to 
find Jonathan Richardson's influential dis- 
courses at work breeding a new race of con- 
noisseurs. Late in life, he was elected to the 
Royal Society and to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. An earlier and more obscure affilia- 
tion was with the Pope's Head Club in Septem- 
ber 1744. Lippincott indicates this was named 
“evidently in memory of the poet", recently 
dead: but one suspects the title follows a shop- 
sign of the establishment where the gathering 
took place - very possibly Edmund Curll's 
shop, just down the road from Pond’s strategic 
base in Great Queen Street. Curll had many 
contacts with the Knapton family, who were at 
the centre of Pond's circle, and was generally 
willing to earn an honest penny when all else 
failed. 

Pond’s rise may exhibit a brand of social 
significance, but often he was plain lucky. He 
gave drawing lessons to Lady Dysart and so 
quite early reached the notice of the Duchess 


of Portland and Mrs Delany, the two indefatig- 
able promoters of fashion for a generation to 
come. (Lippincott rather affectedly calls the 
latter “Mrs Delaney" throughout, even chang- 
ing the titles of earlier books to this normalized 
form.) Then, when he turned to book illustra- 
tion, he once more landed on his feet. The 
works for which he prepared designs included 
Middleton's Life of Cicero, a text that could do 
with some discreet grangerizing; Walter’s 
account of Anson's Voyage, a well-paid assign- 
ment since the admiral, not the bookseller, was 
footing the bill; and Warburton’s edition of 
Pope. Above all, he worked on the Heads of 
Illustrious Persons (1742 onwards), together 
with Houbraken and George Vertue: this 
caught the taste of the age, and briefly sup- 
planted coins as a collecting fad. 

In addition Pond seems to have made some 
canny political choices. Lippincott argues at 
one point that “taste seems to have existed 
independently of political alignment", but her 
own evidence does not fully support this view. 
Though Pond had clients in all ideological 
camps, he acquired a great deal of opposition 
patronage in a suspicious burst late in the 
1730s. Images of Pym, Hampden, Cromwell 
and even Newton, which he copied, were Whig 
totems; and his friend John Dyer's Ruins of 
Rome clearly delineates the theme of civiliza- 
tion under Walpole falling into decay. One 
wonders if Pond managed to pick up some of 
the Prince of Wales's custom when Philippe 
Mercier fell into disgrace around 1737. 

The ruins of Rome became a theme for Pond 
himself when he entered the most important 
phase of his career as a publisher of prints. 
After a bad start, with an ill-matched set based 
on a collection by the Comte de Caylus, Pond 
attempted caricature and then produced two 
real winners. The first was a set of Italian Land- 
scapes , based around paintings by Poussin and 
Claude - Pond means Caspar d Poussin, os one 
would expect from a follower of Jonathan 
Richardson. The engravings were done with 
considerable finesse, and it was through this 
means that educated men and women in the 
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John Nixon’s "An auctioneer at Margate", pen 
and grey Ink and watercolour on grey wash, which 
was sold as part of a lot of seven sketch es at 
Christie's on November 15, for £500. 
designs ore vedute ideate , with temple heaped 
on basilica and mausoleum flanked by trium- 
phal arch. The uses to a consumer of such 
plangent imagery must have been extremely di- 
verse. There Is a passage in a letter by William - 
Shenstone dated 1755 - one of the few Pond 
allusions not collected here - which ends up, 
“You cannot conceive the magnificence of 
their effect in a Camera", Views projected like 
this in a camera obscura, after being coloured, 

, suggest just one area of the appeal of poetically 
conceived ruins. 

Louise Lippincott's principal claim is that 
the art market increased in phase with other 
aspects of the commercialization of Britain, 
“like literature , drama., horse racing, and tour- 
ism" - very much a post-Plumb collocation. 
She sees the rise of connoisseurship in the 
wake of Richardson’s essays as a vital enabling 
factor for Pond’s success, and documents the 
point efficiently. Successful for a time Pond 


eighteenth century receive their main impress- point efficiently. Successful for a ume Pond 

■; ■ Jon Ydiplf 
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■ new k°ok does not fully live up to 
> “Jbitlpus title. Very welcome, however, is 

. ,, u of 8®neral principles about how wc 
; ™ n approach Renaissance art and the Re- 

■ S cce J rdst,s activities, set out In the first 

R ena ksQnce Artist at Work, 

; mofn Profitably become standard read- 
JJ l-V 0 ^ to® layman and the student new to 
of Renaissance art. 

1 ch^J , ?^? u^pose - 8 • A* Renaissance is given 
JSSfir- vwy broad, but geographi- 
Cole admits apologetl- 
UaJ Iipio I C Mlects works “mainly from Cen- : 
because I know them best"; but this . 


ft “ disappointing*: 
iy [q. ijf* falls; to.seiie the opporfun- • 
WUS?¥! at ^' : 8 P® c ^attvely from- hlai 
rii- ptifrtciil. eyolption ^technical 
issues gudi^ as . 
iPtiJatte • pressures, which ' 


i^iect .wpuid have made t 

<oc54 J qn thetypqs ofR'qtfaiss- 

'iSLjf- ^roqre likq k6atalogriethana! 
f ^ sUbj^Here,- 

qf expreasfon. 
9V*vfh^sta ati ft ■> ‘edl'ibriqj pare. t 


and oversimplification. For example, we are 
told (absurdly, to my mind) that many deschl 
da parto (the painted trayB almost always pro- 
duced In minor workshops) “are among the 
finest products of Renaissance art”. He tends 
to make broad generalizations from scanty evi- 
dence, and to preface statements based on only 
,pne or two surviving examples with phrases 
like “Often artists would . . Certain parts 
of Cole’s discussions, sudi as these, need to be 
used with some caution. 

The opening chapter on "The artist in socie- 
ty", by contrast, is altogether more thoughtful. 
Many important perceptions here will con- 
structively set the scene for the tyro. Cole 
rightly emphasizes that in the Renaissance the 
production of works of art was a trade - a small 
industry even - rather than a calling: indeed, 
the concept of a “work of art" itself scarcely 
‘ existed. He often observes on “the vast chasm 
between our conception of art and that of most 
of the Renaissance"; and the need to avoid an 
anachronistic twentieth-century view in inves- 
tigating the histoiy of Renaissance art^sas a 

piqu ant leitmotif thrbughout the chapter. Goto ' * 
makes valuable comments on the strength of 
tradition in artistic training with its emphasis 
on continuity in technique and style - “the very 
notion of the avant-garde, ojr the Idea That- 
originality is in and of itself & worthy thi °8- 
would have made no sense to the Renaissance 
artist’’,- and on the importatit ro(e played by 

the apprenticeship system.. In his discussion Of 
the function and setting of Rehaissance works 
of art, Cole tightly stresses that these primary 
' Controlling factors on the atfst’s a PP™f eh a J* 
obviated by the^ clinical J 
which were see many of these works today . 

ft is only once the social milieu of the crafts- I 
man and of his patrbhs.has been .recomtractfd , 
(as best it can be) that the studeiif of Renaiss- , 

ante art can begin to, engage with and piterpret .. 

thfobjects produced In the . 

Cole clearly, aftd Positively 

work for an interpretative inyestigatiqil of_thnt . 


paintings of this description would have meant 
a grand trek indeed. After this oame the Ro- 
man Antiquities (from 1745), five large designs 
by Panini which landed another commercial 
coup. Panini is a more restrained and vera- 
cious-looking painter than Piranesi, but he too 
is dealing in caprice and fancy. Four of the 


Herd . , . [and] beeome the.greatest or top Vir- 
tuosi [rfc] in London - followed esteemd and. . 
cryd up . . . rt . It is the fate of tfie dernier erf 
soon to be drowned by the newest noises, but 
we ought to reserve some place in our Sense of 
the art Of the period for a man as energetic and 
resourceful as Pond. 


The Arts 
Without Mystery 

'Modern critics are zealots of 
explanation. They want to deny the 
arts their mystery'. 

In this book of his controversial ^ 

. Donoghue claims that the critics 
haye got it wrong, ^phyeentbe 
academics, who tend to dehy the 
existence of the author, and the : 
media, who treat the author as herd . 
and ignore hiswork, we have lost 
sight of one vital element r the 
mystery that lies at the heart of 
: . every great wprk of art. 

£7.95 Hardback jE 3.95 Paperback 
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An assorted life 
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A. S. Byatt 

JOHN CARSWELL 

The Exile: A Life of fvy Litvinov 
208pp. Faber. £10.95. 

057113135 2 

This intriguing biography describes a woman 
who does not seem naturally to require a 
biography at all. It is true that Ivy Litvinov had 
an extraordinary life, and she appears to have 
been a formidable and colourful woman. She 
moved from impoverished Edwardian gentility 
to typing, inhabited the literary London of the 
Meynells, visited D. H. Lawrence in Italy, and 
suddenly married a Russian Communist exile 
who after the Revolution became a Commis- 
sar, was an architect of Soviet foreign policy, 
survived disgrace under Stalin to he ambassa- 
dor to Washington, and died in 1951 just in 
time to avoid being a victim of Stnfin's Inst 
purge. 

ivy was n successful translator, a teacher of 
Basic English and the author of three novels 
and some excellent stories and sketches. In her 
last years, in England, friends urged her to 
write her memoirs, and she left various tapes 
and a great confusion of papers. This project 
she called her "Sorterbiography". John Cars- 
well, son of Catherine Carswell, Ivy's constant 
friend and correspondent, has written the story 
she failed to write. What he has written lacks, 
inevitably, immediacy, much detail ami the 
trenchant and idiosyncratic style that disting- 
uishes Ivy's correspondence and comments. 
Ivy Litvinov, very much the centre of her own 
world, was peripheral to everyone else's. Mr a 
Carswell records precisely, and at one further 
remove, the world seen from that periphery. 

Ivy Low was descended from immigrant in- 
tellectual Jews, on her father's side, and from 
an Indian Army officer on her mother's. Her 
grandfather, Maximilian Lflwe, came to Eng- 
■-Un.d ijp, the. wake of Ka^uth, after. the Hvinga- 

ness. It is easy to see that the Jewish socialist 
exile, Maxim Litvinov, appealed to the side of 
v Ivy who idealized her lost father: a life which 
might appear to represent .frightening uncer- 
tainty. offered her. in some sense the stability of 
Idst origins, it is harder to see why the serious, 
V middle-aged arid politically preoccupied Max- 
im should Have chosen a vivacious and loqua- 
. clous girl in her early twenties who never 
] scared his politicaHdeals and kept her aggres- 


sive distance from his world. After the Revolu- 
tion , when lie returned to Russia. Ivy’s London 
friends thought that she was now left with two 
small children and would not see Maxim again. 
In fact, after two years of waiting she joined 
him in 1920 and the strange marriage survived 
until his death. There was n moment when 
Litvinov, recalled by Stalin from Washington 
in 1943, thought of staying in America. Ivy, 
who loved America and its freedom, who had 
discovered New York and the New Yorker, for 
which she wrote many of her best stories, fol- 
lowed him back to the dangers of the Soviet 
Union. On his deathbed Maxim said "English- 
woman, go home." In 1972 she did. She died in 
Hove in 1977. 


what might have been the happiest night of my life 
being spoiled. . . 

But her tone is robustly practical and she re- 
cords her amusement that one of the men dung 
to his eyeglass throughout the proceedings. 

Ivy's self-centred and unpredictable pursuit 
of happiness must have been an embarrass- 
ment and a potential danger lo her be- 
leaguered husband in a spy state. Carswell 
attributes her survival to what he culls a "kind 
of shell", a "carapace" which she "may have 
inherited from her Anglo-Indian ancestors". 
This book contuins only muled references to 
the terrors of (lie death-camps and purges and 
does not dwell on the Litvinovs’ fear of what 
could so easily liuve happened to them. Ivy 



Carswell writes of her character with some 
vestige of the judging wonder of a child observ- 
ing an extravagantly mannered grown-up. (He 
.. records hi? own birth during Ivy’s bad two 
■'.•.-yeiws- „befQ r$;: Russ la.) Hedges her, more 

Y: ' he 

seems to mean that she did what die pleased, 
ignoring proprieties, conventions, and occa- 
sionally morals. Her sexual life seems to have 
been voracious and odd: there is a pleasing 
account of an OTgy she attended in Hamburg in 
, 1928 where she rather resented not having her 
German lover to herself. * 

. Orgies may be all tight When one’s feelings are not 
.Involved, Oh, well, what’4 the good of grousing - It 
couldn't be helped, but l feel I've had too little of that 
• kind. of happiness, so terribly little that I do grudge 


Of the highest order 




; ft. Gv Cross 

NIKOLAI TOLSTOY 

* The Tolstoys: Twenty-Four Generations of 
Russian History 1353-1983 ■ i 

. :368pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.50. 

.0241 109795 • ■ j . 

. |Of the. considerable number of Russian names 
•Jhat have impressed themselves bn the con-' 
'Sdousness of- non-Russian peoples over the 

.CrPal.i 


to tell the family story over a period of some six 
hundred years. For the author, born In 1935 In 
ah England to which his father had escaped 
fifteen years earlier, but conscious of a Rus- 
sianness undlmmed by his education in an Eng- 
. Ilsh public school, his training at Sandhurst 
and his degree from Trinity College, Dublin, it 
is a voyage of discovery , nd less moving for 
being fashionable, to find his “roots'*. Journey 
completed, he dedicates his work to his chil- 
dren, believing that It may “supply them with 
that essentially noble virtue: the ability to 


Lawrence, Adrian Bell and Henry rw 
Ulysses bill not Finnegans Wo lo cl. ^ 
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kept her distance. She helped individual survi- 
vors of the camps but made little comment on 
the enormities that lay behind them. Carswell 
writes: "She was not a person ever to make a 
general condemnation of what she had never 
generally supported. She was not an unfeeling 
person but she had spent her life in a dangerous 
country and was not the one to feel guilt or 
remorse." 

The Sorterbiography might have enlight- 
ened us on life in Soviet Russia. Carswell re- 
cords that Ivy lived through amazing public 
events with complete dedication to English 
literature, the English language, the idea of 
writing well . She had no respect for politicians 
- and therefore only a prudent fear of them. 
She revered Trollope and Jnne Austen, D. H. 


Tire Tolstoys allegedly descended from a 
Lithuanian knight Indrls, who settled In Cher- 
nigov to the north of Kiev in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, but it was only three gen- 
erations later that a descendant with excessive 
avoirdupois received the sobriquet (the Rus- 
sian for “fat 1 ') that became the famous family 
surname. Of the first fourteen generations of 
Tolstoys (up to the mid-seventeenth century) 
there is very little known or worth relating, but 
the book's subtitle provides the excuse to fill 
the vacuum with historical set-pieces. The au- 
thor is on much firmer ground when he is deal- 
squarely Withhirlalcr Tolstoys, and In, the 
phaptetfi ms presents a portrait gal- 
«ry of dipldmdts, .ministers; generals, artists : 

. and Writers who variously ;diSp!ay mad-cap ' 
eccen^icity, proud independence, reactionary : 
dlit ism, great gifts knd abilities but only in. one 
cfase ; , 1 indisputable genius. , Lev Tolstoy’s 
■ genl\iS, hpWeVer, manLfested itSelfinhis flC- ; 
; . tipn. for in his personality there: was much that 
■Was rijnply unattractive or worse- Far more : 

. appealing wdre the gentle Fedor Petrovich J6I-, 

;; * highl^. talerited medalljst at' - the , 

; Acadehiy of Arts, and content with a' life of 


10 1« » writer and had a colossal writtr'E 
beautifully described here. (Sheevsn i/ 
crone story under hypnosis.) She andS) 
were addicted to word g, meSi JJ* 
hernbhlc. She suid of herself that she X 
cerebral hut at the same time no, 

witty' f ° r haR ' lh '" kil, 8" Which is 

(.'unwell feels, as far as can be seen, s* 
Hire of admiration forthis stubborn iW i- X 

tiitd esasperntion that.caughtup lathed 

of English prose, the working and reworkiMd 
accounts of her curly childhood and herfi™ 
encounter with her husband, she was sameboi 
incapacitated from telling her life story. 

i ic points out early in his book that, parlkt 
larly in Ivy’s youth, Russian literature, Ihroud 
the Garnett translations, was part of & 2 
literature in a way that Racine, say, was w 
Ivy’s stories about her childhood are cleara&j 
well written but not extraordinary. Her R& 
si:m talcs have a Russian quality and are ato 
very English, reminding one bothofCheita 
and of Katherine Mansfield, who once M 
down a hill rather than face Ivy exuberamlj 
welcoming her in a kimono. She observes!!* 
selfishness of old age with wry detachmenl.Aa 
old woman in a holiday home wants a solipn 
bedroom but learns to like her vulgar raort- 
mate. is aware that her need for a raessag 
about her grandson's health is primarily a- 
spired, not by concern for him, but by fear 4s 
she may be forgotten. In "Portrait of a Lad)’ 
Vera Ivanovna, on holiday, makes the os 
assignation of n blameless life with an Engfel 
admirer and is interrupted by anold friends 
has returned after years of imprisonment. Ik 
two women eat the carefully prepared IubA 
the story records irritation, disappointment, 
relief, loyalty to the friend, each emotion a- 1 
actly caught and deployed. They are good 
talcs. Ivy’s writing blossomed in her seveath 
decade. 

She called her collection of stories^? 

She Was Right , adapting Troltope. She wrote- 
"There arc things I do and don’t to fea ® 5 * 
people don’t and do, and there ar^hotes m tny 
self-respect." There were also cruelties. *Ho» 
could l have done this, said that? Wba» 
ing I have caused." But John Carswell^uti 
"Naturally she at once absolved herself 
these venial sins. ’Still I think IheHG^ 
me down after a lifetime of begging- 
esteeming but not self-righteous. It lsWP’ 
at ing to make her acquaintance. 


odious Aleksei Nikolaevich 
menu at Stalin’s court". The 
.undoubtedly an extraordinary >' 
they hardly make a compelling ca» 
aristocracy. , , ^ ToHtfl 

With the obvious exception ofuv ^ 

and the possible one of Aleksei 
major novels have appeared gAt 
tion, the remaining Tolstoys 
West only to specialists m Russi ' 
culture. It is as if to satisfy the 

he has done his homework tha 

provides extensive enduotes, ^ P > 
Cyrillic script rather than _^^ arac( ^, 

SfS"““s£S 5 

itselLlwv^ve? /usteadfastly 
readership possibly P f ®P a ^ ia thet^*- 
tunes of the Tolstoys through 
thin. '• " - '' 


JRADLEYF. SMITH 

The Shadow Warriors: OSS and the Origins of 
tlwCIA 

jippp. Andrf Deutsch. £18.95. 

0233975772 

When he set out to write a detailed history of 
the Office of Strategic Services, Bradley F. 
Smith took on a challenge that would have 
daunted most serious historians. The OSS was 
the American equivalent of at least four British 
organizations operating in the Second World 
Wan MI6 or the Secret Intelligence Service; 
S0E (the Special Operations Executive); 
PWE (the Political Warfare Executive); and 
the Foreign Office Research Department, 
composed of distinguished academics and re- 
fad ambassadors. Professor Smjtli has roiled 
op all OSS's varied and constantly changing 
, activities in nearly all war theatres into a book 
of under 500 pages. 

His is not an “official history" but it is solidly 
based on US official documents released under 
iheFreedom of Information Act, together with 
: a large number of British documents in the 
Public Record Office, some of which may star- 
tle British historians. So the book is dense, 
though Smith has worked hard - usually with 
. success -to make it lively and readable as well. 

But the trouble with war histories based on 
; official documents is that almost inevitably 
; they turn out to be a record, not so much of 
. what was actually achieved, but of inter-de- 
partmental, inter-governmental or purely per- 
; hub! disputes and rivalries. Again, in trying to 
record the real achievements of OSS, he has 
i come up against a further problem: how to - 
: strike a fair balance between the natural 
tendency of some OSS documents to make 
exaggerated claims and the equal tendency of 
its opponents or rivals (whether American or 
British) to debunk such claims or underesti- 
mate real achievements. Usually he leans to- 
rartb (hedebunking side. Old OSS hands may 
^Mumnnjair. But so also may British old 
ip SOE; and it would be easy 
o wiallcnji him o n details of fact or inter- 
pretation. But obviously he Is a brave man and 
; take on all comers. 

uJl theme in the book is 

™ character of the only begetter of OSS, Col- 

1 vT Ml i° r 'General) "Wild Bill" Dono- 
Mm d ■ never have existed without 
erratic conduct made it pretty 
Hat it would not survive the war. Smith 
'• DonoWs “inspiration, bravery, im- 

Uvt '^vation and surprise", but also 
Z,"™* “ a dreadful administrator". He 
Qeor 8e Marshall on Dona- 
, 1 B 5 CS ? Bnd ag^ssive character’ 1 and 

Office view that he was 
» frf.J 8 ”^ ter fi 130 an administrator, with 
■ 908 wfi and mercurial tempera- 


ment". Another British official called him “a 
child in political matters”, but an MI6 man 
remarked (once the war was over): “he is such 
a dear old thing ... a brave and shrewd and 
loveable person for all the blarney". 

His relations with the British were cheq- 
uered. In 1940, when he came to Britain as 
one of Roosevelt’s many personal envoys soon 
after the fall of France, he was welcomed with 
open arms and eagerly, courted by Churchill 
and his colleagues, anxious to win American 
sympathies and material aid. On a second trip 
at the beginning of 1941, it was under British 
auspices that he visited the Middle East and 
called in at several Balkan capitals, blowing a 
trumpet for Britain. Churchill was delighted, 
sending a message of praise and thanks to 
Roosevelt. In practical terms, however, Dono- 
van does not seem to have achieved much; 
certainly neither he nor the British SOE can 
claim credit for the Belgrade coup of March 
1941 which brought down Hitler's wrath on 
Yugoslavia - an event for which Smith blames 
Britain rather too harshly. 

Then, when the United States was drawn 
directly into the war, Donovan started building 
the vast, incoherent organization which was to 
become OSS , and in this he used his close ties 
with the British - including SOE - to good 
■purpose in the inevitable internal struggles in 
Washington: at that time, these ties were a big 
asset to him. But when it came to setting up a 
working partnership with OSS’s British oppo- 
site numbers, trouble was inevitable. The Brit- 
ish were bound to see OSS as raw and inexperi- 
enced new-comers, and OSS to see the British 
as a dog in the manger. However, by an agree- 
ment of June 1942, OSS and SOE carved up 
the world, with the British - in the OSS view - 
getting the lion’s share, including overall con- 
trol in the Middle East and the Balkans. Trou-' 
ble came in 1943, when in Yugoslavia the Brit- 
ish began to switch support from the national- 
ist, Mihailovid, to the communist, Tito, while 
in Greece they found themselves at logger- 
heads with the Communist-led EAM/ELAS; 
simultaneously SOE got into hot water with 
■the Foreign Office and with GHQ Cairo. , . 

Donovan , by. this 'time seeizig ijSb: British ^ 
an obstacle to any expansion of OSS in what 
was at that moment a promising field of action, 
seized his chance. He put to the American 
Joint Chiefs of Staff what appeared to be a 
long-term policy: to induce the Balkan States 
to assist in "the establishment of relatively 
stable non-communist but not anti-Russian 
government". Thereafter, in an incident 
which Smith deals with rather perfunctorily, 
Roosevelt proposed to Churchill that Donovan 
should be sent to the Balkans where "all the 
agencies of ours" should be placed under his 
direction: "being a fearless and aggressive 
character he might do much good". Churchill, 
reasonably enough, rejected the Idea. Dono- 
van was undeterred, sending an independent 
OSS mission to Turkey and - without telling 


the British - launching an effort to get Bulgaria 
out of the war. 

With this in mind, he had an American rep- 
resentative tell the Moscow Foreign Ministers' 
conference in October 1943 that OSS ought to 
carry out extensive subversive warfare in the 
Balkans. And in December, Donovan himself 
went to Moscow and told Molotov that he 
wanted to get Bulgaria out of the war - though 
without mentioning the creation of Balkan 
“non-communist” governments. However, in 
the spring of 1944 the OSS effort to detach 
Bulgaria fizzled out; it was left to the British to 
try to support the communist-led Bulgarian 
partisans -as things turned out, fruitlessly. 

The interesting question - not clearly 
answered by Smith - is how far Donovan , inde- 
pendently of the British, went on pursuing this 
aim of “non-communist" Balkan governments 
throughout the crucial year, 1944; and how far 
he had the private backing of Roosevelt 
(whose official policy, especially in an election 
year, was of course that Americans should 
keep clear of the murk of the Balkans, both 
militarily and politically). There are certain 
pointers. In Yugoslavia, the OSS established 
an independent mission to Tito in the spring, 
but tried to keep representatives with Mihailo- 
vie when the British withdrew all their men. 
Later, when the Red Army was entering 
Yugoslavia from the east and linking up with 
Tito’s forces, OSS sent in Colonel McDowell, 
described by Smith as “a conservative anti- 
Titoist", to Mihailovid, who had his blessing in 
contacts with German agents proposing sepa- 
rate peace. Churchill protested to Roosevelt 
over the McDowell mission; Roosevelt 
answered apologetically but did nothing to 
hurry its withdrawal. 

1 In Romania, OSS seems to have had little to 
do with King Michael’s anti- German coup in 
August 1944, But in Hungary, it looks as 
though it tried to play an active role. Already in 
the autumn of 1943, Donovan, according to 
Smith, resenting British activities which he saw 
as “obstacles to Balkan operations" , refused to 
let the British in on OSS contacts with the 



urged Roosevelt to use (he Archduke Otto . 
Habsburg to establish links with Hungary, and 
■since in late 1943 British contacts (known to 
the Americans) with the Hungarian "surrender 
group” were- for a time muddled by reports 
reaching Budapest that the Americans were 
planning to restore Otto to the- Hungarian 
throne, the answer seems obvious. 

What Is certain is that at the two Quebec 
conferences, In August 1943 and September 
1944, Roosevelt got Churchill lo see Otto, who 
seems to have aroused all Churchill's romantic 
nostalgia for fallen monarchies. And in 
^Budapest in recent years, some Hungarian 
historians have produced evidence of a curious 
American-sponsored mission , to Hungary at 


the time of the Slovak rising in August 1944, 
involving a project for landing American air- 
borne troops near Budapest, to be followed 
shortly by Otto himself to head a new govern- 
ment. If there is any trace of such a project in 
the OSS files. Smith has obviously not seen it, 
'and he is a very thorough researcher. All the 
same, these pointers make it tempting to sup- 
pose that - with or without Roosevelt's bles- 
sing - Donovan was pursuing in 1944 the policy 
he had put to the American Chiefs of Staff in 
1943, of setting up "non-communist" govern- 
ments in South-East Europe. 

Yet this hypothesis, alluring as it is, comes 
up against a fascinating chapter in Smith’s 
book - a detailed account of Donovan's persis- 
tent efforts, from December 1943 on, to 
cooperate closely with the Soviet NKVD, 
especially in an exchange of intelligence. He 
pursued these, in spite of discouragement and 
difficulties both on the Soviet side and in 
Washington, until the war's end; in spite too of 
the fact - which Smith does not mention - that 
in late 1944, after American planes uninten- 
tionally bombed Soviet troops in the Balkans, 
the Soviet government refused to give the in- 
formation needed to fix a “bomb line" which 
would prevent such accidents in future. And ■ 
one particularly startling fact is revealed by 
Smith: in December 1944, when the Russians 
had already purged "non-communist" political 
leaders from the post-coup Romanian govern- 
ment, Donovan “provided the NKVD with in- 
formation on an anti-Soviet plot being hatched 
by Romanian military officers”. 

After this it seems difficult to believe that 
Donovan was following any consistent policy 
of establishing “non -communist” governments 
in post-war South-East Europe. What seems 
more likely is that it was a question of profes- 
sional rivalry - to outwit and out-bid the Brit- 
ish. If so, the confusion which clashing Amer- 
ican and British activities must have created 
throughout the area must have been consider- 
able, and may well have had long-term effects. 
However this may be , Smith makes it clear that 
Donovan' s erratic conduct made it easy for his 
opponents in Washington, during. 1945; to 

the OSS jri pCBce-firtie. He^ afeo shows that the 
well-organized build-up of a romanticized OSS : 
legend m the following year helped to clear the 
way for the establishment ill July 1947 of the 
CIA, directly undP* the. President. 

The birth of the CLA led the Britisfi Chiefs of 
Staff to urge that Britain should hove a cor- . 
responding organization. But Ernest Bevin,.&s 
Foreign Secretary, wouldn't have it,. The most 
he would concede was “fa small department 1 ' in 
the Foreign Office for' court ter- propaganda 
work. And at least as long as Bevin was For- 
eign Secretary, a “small department" was what 
it remained. But that is a footnote to the story 
.'which, naturally enough, is nbt included in 
Bradley Smith's very enlightening and stimu- 
lating book. 
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bourgeois b% S) i and Aleksei Kon- : 

. stantinoyich ‘Tolstoy, ; pbet L atid dramatist, 

gilt up t 


The proceedings of 
Conference organized by ^ e S ‘“ 
Eighteenth 

University of East Angle taW ^ 

now been publbW; 

RussUand the iVfil % |a | 


Small cultural objects 

J ‘America, you have it better,’ Goethe observed 
Plaintively. Certainly better than old Poland. 

! ’ 1 . ? for instance, the carefully faded elegance 

pf. the : Hotel Europejskl, once the. pride of Europe, ' 
i-- ' marble stairs redeemed by a ragged, carpet. * 
' v ^ ^ behind large slices of plate glass, 

. ; ; Sjn$ii dpltural objects cower, for sale or not, . , . 

v, : - native poet confides to a foreign one 

- That two poems have been banned from his new book- 
' : ■ he withdrawn? Orishalf aloafbetter. .• . ? - 

Afi erioraious radio is- transfixed to one transmitter: ;; 

■ Altai ~ ». • •' 


The perfect gift 
for every Times reader 


■’ •; -w 


I - 1 : •• ' 




. * -I'.,. . % . * " — | 

to be heard Outside the chamber 
■ Ci ; ^ .^'a deadpan chambermaid. Doubtfully for sale., ! . 

f|A;' ] ' are nor servants, they are civil servants, 

V-iUsW 1 They \ftsh 1 . uiichnc u/Hirh had best be modest, 




^dt'-feraiidfatherS 

. , , QlBtQy, representa- ' tha 


.r u p by a loving mother who escaped ■ • 

; ■ ftotn Her j husband within a year Of their riiar- . 
... nM#. ■But (here was in many Tolstoys a fair ! 
; degree q fn astj ness, apparent abbv6al| ip peter 

Andr^P.vir.h TnlelKw Jill'*-. 


■tj 
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A. U. V-Juss. V r r u D 1 He. Ma09^ 
Dukes, H. Grasshof. Isa ^ 

I. Z. Serman, and pap^ ^ 

headings:- "Printing, 

the 

and society 


v r, 7? ? :werc u*ic. rami ,wvui » k 

; in a: waggish folksong, and they stop trying, 
whisper hungrily, Something about dollars; ; 
■ p’fbvocative agents, like. the hussieS?;?; ... 


OliverWoods and Jarnei? Bishop 

This^ ^uho^Bcial history; by twofonner 
inembere of the Times staff ieU& tide complete 
story of the ‘Thuiiderer* firpm 1785 to the 
pjesentday. 
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Buttressing the welfare state 


Ge offrey Sampson 

NICKBOSANQUET 
After the New Right 

211pp. Heinemann. £14.50 (paperback, 

£5.95). 

0435840789 

The “New Right", for Nick Bosanquet, is the 
current trend of opinion which favours reduc- 
ing the domain of state activity and enlarging 
the domain of private contractual rela- 
tionships. This point is worth making, since the 
"right” in politics had traditionally been associ- 
ated with belief in entrenched hierarchies of 
status maintained by strong states - an attitude 
as hostile as socialism towards Hayekian or 
Friedmanite advocacy of the liberating effects 
of markets. Indeed, socialists nowadays arc 
sometimes unscrupulous about using the term 
“Right" as a vague cafch-ali in order to blur the 
distinction between economic liberalism and 
doctrines of racial supremacy which most eco- 
nomic liberals abhor. 

Bosanquet's criticism is in a different league 
of intellectual precision. He understands, as 
few yet do, that contemporary neo-liberal 
thought itself embraces a wide spectrum of 
major differences of belief and approach. One 
half of his book is a survey of various strands of 
neo-liberal thinking, concentrating mainly on 
Friedrich Hayek, Milton Friedman, and the 
“Virginia School". In the other half Bosanquet 
offers a defence of various welfare state poli- 
cies against neo-liberal attacks. 

Bosanquet is very fair to his subjects. From 
an author whose last book was Labour and 


Equality , co-edited with Peter Townsend, we 
might have expected a touch of ranting; but 
Bosanquet neverstoops to making mere debat- 
ing points. Indeed his book is a remarkable 
index of how far economic liberals have won 
their arguments in recent years; Bosanquet is 
repeatedly defensive on topics where socialists 
ten years ago would have seen no need for 
defence. How many people in the early 1970s 
doubted that it paid a society to educate its 
young at public expense because diffusion of 
education throughout a population had tangi- 
ble beneficial effects extending well beyond 
the superior working abilities that could be 
reflected in individuals* wages and salaries? 
Yet Bosanquet accepts E. G. West’s Education 
and the State as having “conclusively” refuted 
this fallacy; if stale education can be justified at 
all, according to Bosanquet, it is only because, 
at primary and secondary levels, it mixes up the 
classes and promotes a measure of social soli- 
darity. 

Bosanquet is an economist and, though he 
sometimes remembers to make concessions to 
the layman, lie addresses himself chiefly to 
fellow economists. This makes for weaknesses 
in the book; Bosanquet is often naive about the 
moral dimension in political issues and the pas- 
sions they engender. He devotes dispro- 
portionate space to the details of technical con- 
troversies between Friedman and other eco- 
nomists; sometimes his writing seems to sug- 
gest that Mrs Thatcher’s rise to power in 1979 
was the consequence of millions of voters 
noticing flaws of reasoning in Keynes's General 
Theory of Employment. (The book is slackly 
written, moreover, and poorly edited; the au- 


thor frequently repeats himself from page to 
page.) But, at the strictly economic level, 
Bosanquet makes worthwhile criticisms of 
neo-liberal thought, some of which are as far as 
l know quite novel. 

His strongest seclion is in defence of the 
state role in providing old-age pensions - a 
topic which, while unexciting, is highly re- 
levant given that the growing proportion of old 
people in the population is now widely seen as 
the chief obstacle to reduction of public spend- 
ing. Economic liberals often argue that indi- 
viduals can and should make theirown pension 
arrangements out of income in llieir earning 
years, and they criticize the state system in 
which current pensions are paid out of general 
tax revenues rather than being tied to contribu- 
tions. Bosanquet argues that, whether or not 
the will were there, it is just wrong to think that 
the population at large could invest to produce 
pensions for themselves. Modern trends cause 
returns to physical capital to fall in comparison 
to returns to human capital, yet investment can 
only be in physical capital ; pension arrange- 
ments must necessarily depend on the ability of 
the state to tax returns to human capital. I am 
not sure how sound this argument is - accept- 
ing that one cannot buy a share in an educated 
man, is it not nevertheless true that an invest- 
ment in, say, a computer manufacturing firm is 
to a large extent an investment in the human 
capital of the minds of its managers and staff 
(including their ability to recruit suitable suc- 
cessors)? But this kind of point by Bosanquet 
raises the standard of debate between liberals 
and socialists to a higher level than it has often 
occupied. 


Where Bosanquet tries to relv on non-eco. 
nomic arguments, on the other hand he fall, 
down badly. Thus, rent control is surely mm 
the least defensible of socialist policies and 
must bear a heavy share of responsibiUty for 
Britain's economic decline; by drying up (he 
private rental market and creating long queues 
for council housing it has made the right to 
continue occupying a particular house many 
people's major capital asset, so that workeis 
have quite rationally used all their political 
muscle to keep dying jobs alive rather than 
moving voluntarily to "sunrise" industrieselse- 
where. Bosanquet concedes the economic case 
against rent control, hut says that "the idea that 
(here is a core of rights which should not be for 
sale . . . has proved powerful"; tenants suffer 
from “extreme sensitivity about disposses- 
sion". Shelter is n very basic need, but so is 
food, which is provided entirely by private en- 
terprise; why, then, do we not find eaters hag- 
ridden by fears that Tesco’s might suddenly 
price them out of the market? According to 
Bosanquet, "a system based on private land- 
lords is essentially archaic”, yet this system 
seems to work, better than ours, in many mod- 
ern Western countries. 

I do not see Bosanquet’s book doing muchto 
stem the tide of liberal opinion. (The A/fer in 
his title is unexplained: his first sentence de- 
scribes New Right influence as growing, and 
nothing in the book contradicts that.) Bui it is 
good to see a representative of the Left sub- 
jecting individual neo-liberal policies to se- 
rious critical scrutiny, rather than atavistically 
rejecting the whole movement and Imping it 
will go away. 


Illuminating the Leaderene Producing la Puritana 
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thing she has never grown entirely used to”, 
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Margaret Thatcher; Wife. Mother. Politician 
214pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £8,50. 

0283989696 . ' 

“She thrived an it all. While everyone around 
her sunk (sic), deeper into exhaustion and col- 
lapse, Margaret grew brighter, prettier, and 
. > /more charismatic every day.' Vanished' was th® 

; l Pucheas\the research chemlstwho had nevtir 
v khoWn whqt to say to the men on the factory 
.flqof. She took peoplu’ /hands in hers and 
talked to' them wi(h the concentration of a faith 
. healer. ... i' 1 - • • 

■' ■ Whet, you mlght.welt ask, is&.nice girl like 
. . Penny Junoir doing writing drivel like this? 

. How could an intelligent journalist, who dcar- 
- ly set out to write a serious political biography , 
'/ ' end up as Barbara Gartfend, chronicling the 
•. rise. of a podgy shopgirl from Grantham to the 
* . tempestuous beauty who enslaved the courts of 
Europe jand dazzled, briefly, even the Old 
Emperor himself in Washington? . - 
; . The mystery is easier to unravel than it migh t 
at first appear. Despite a perfunctory puddle of 
'■/ drool on the first page -“growing radiance. . . 
a crusader . . . fundamental belief in Christian- 
ity" - presumably added at the last minute to 
try and make it matcli the second part, the 


scraps” - and Mark is charitably described as 
“going through a phase of being an odious little 
boy". . 

Then, with the seizure of power, the grudg - 1 
ing, anonymous, critical informers fall away 
and two voices become dominant: the cigars- 
and-champagne chuckle' of Ronnie Corbett- 
lookalike Gordon Reece, Mrs Thatcher’s 
“political advisor”, and the Noel Coward 
warblirigs of Sir “Ronnie" Millar, he of the silk 
dressing-gown and roguish cigarette-holder, 
gag-writer to the Leaderene. From then on 
poor Penny Junor is in their power, swept away 
like Pinocchio by the sly theatricals in “Hey 
fiddle-dee-dee, an actor's life for met” If little 
Gordon’s gurgling flood Df reminiscence fal- 
ters for a moment. Sir Ronnie Is always there to 
fill in, every note on costume and scenery to 
hand, every word of the dialogue remembered 
down to the last .pregnant pause: 

• Then at about four in the morning Margaret turned 
to Ronnie Millar and said "Have you thought ... if 
we win, have you thought of anything I could say jit 
Downing Street?" "Yes", said Ronnie, 'Tell." They 
found a room to themselves, sod Ronnie Millar read 
the piece he had prepared from St Francis of Assisi. 
“Where there is discord may we bring harmony,- 
wher? there is error may we bring truth, where there 


V-;4' %t school,, qhd bo unpopular that .other girts jhe typewriter':;. ' ! ; C, ’ •* 

• 7 ‘ t^e the loqg, wajy round to avold havlng ] fo : l tiordoriReece cohfess&thatWeii he took 
walk home with hqr.j A Vpxford she ^rtumes a . ^Qn .tyfo'./jhafehtr. ^th^rfe' were: people who 

outfitting! professional 

-iRob’erts as “paddy ,, ;or. , <thq M^yQrpfGr^h-"- sulddB". M a^not paWlcuinriy 
• •‘■itliam?. is criticized farther blatant useof brio -V Light. P.nt rirtai nrh>n r • *« kvH Li, 


from Jhh worlqsfs qnd<: : becomes kribwrt : aSy Sistedin tabttndorimg a chVcerin G/ft Siioto 
; ; V * ■ Auatlq Margaret’VoT; “the'Dgcliess” j T^bh t 'r adaptationsfor jthe^est .End! Pehny Junori 

'liVtAiMana an^ttr Plonio A 4 1 no PrAOiii'irfi f (inka'.' frink./i.L. - V.' A!* 


-.For a while the style Cpnti nues jn&iveipd. y : /ptdfesslbq'al sUl^Idd .by felting herself be “sold* 
entertaining. ' Haying produced' .Tthe ' Inhibit • . ibyjbj#®' 

. . ;■ Family in theforin.ofjhff /;• Ub- iqft- ^WdVpendSi Lsupv; 

, . r . rherBaf Fmafeintifenia^ torn: pc$e,qnthis gullibility of public! , Some-' 
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Martin Clark 

Delia torre 
Thatcher: La bambola di ferro 
185pp. Milan: Rizzoli. L13.000. 

0532053 

British writers on Italian political affairs are 
almost embarrassingly numerous, but it is not 
often that Italians return the. cdmpllment. 
Paolo Filo della Torre, London correspondent 
of La Repubbllca, has now taken the plunge 
and produced a short popular biography of the 
politician whom he calls, variously, the Lady, 
the First Lady (sic) or, more operatically, la 
Thatcher. I therefore began this book hoping 
for a new perspective, to see our leader as 
others, see her. Unfortunately, Signor della 
Torre seems to have been in this country too 
long. A devotee of the Anthony Sampson 
school of political analysis, he offers us exactly 
what we can get already from the Observer or 
the Guardian. Moreover, he obviously finds 
Mrs ThatcheT less than fascinating; it is con- 
temporary Britain that interests him, and often 
horrifies him. 

He starts off in excellent style, with ft- cheer- 
, ful gallop through the Macmillan years - all 
grouse moors, clubland and decadence - and 
the Swinging Sixties. Macmillan's resignation 
in 1963 was, apparently, Britain's “October 
Revolution", or rather. her, Fall of .thp Bastille: . , 
i;:it marked thc end of the old riilihg class! This 
t seisms slightly, exaggerated, especially 'hi view 
.Of, Macmillan's successor. Still, the Establish- 
ment eventually gets what is coming to it; . la 
Thatc^er.-Not that it minds. On the contrary,' ! 
for English people the whip is an essential 
aphrodisiac, ' Sp Mrs Thatcher is portrayed, in : 
familiar lujnpen-Freudian terms, as the sterni ; 
.governess, /ever ready . to chastise; her awe. 

■„ struck but dolighted charges. / 

■ Rut della Torre has a' more serious message 
'•'! ’too. His heroine has considerable political vlr- : 
tires - courage. shrewdness, fimne6s, ft sense ‘ 
ofriiity andagift forhandlipgpublici^'j.also a 
, cpriaih ruthljessness.-an'ablUtyalways tp' find • 
r scapegoats' ;w ( hen, thlri^ go yrb’ng.; Hp .ei/eri ; 
compares hpr to Cromwell, another zealoiiis ! 
•Purifen heiit on' purging, the old parasites of , 
Churohand ^ate; arid heapproyea pfhef cru* 

.:• sad.e t Moreover, he stressesthafMrs iTluitch^r-t. 

, understands,. Indeed , shards; rfiatty popular 


Labour Party last June; she is more'Meihodui ; 
than they are. Her Churchillian rhetoric, her 
corner-shop economics and her Vktorlan 
values are just the things, writer dells Tone, 
for a nation of shopkeepers. 

A certain respect for Thatcher the woman « 
also evident. Her skin, her eyes, her legs, 
receive commendation. She is still an attrac 
woman, and she knows how to tw P* 1 * ‘ 
nine appeal and how to look vulnerable. 
are, it is true, some ungallant remarks abort 
hair-tinting and tceth-straightemng, ■ 
nothing too critical; even her accent Is 
bo acceptable. Wistfully della Torre 
to be less of an Iron Lady, and turn mi® 
ma 'niatcher” instead. . lj. 

Della Torre is not always so P 0,lte 
CromwelUan subject. He breathesafewsuv 
dons of megalomania and quick te pe - ^ 
expresses reservations oat 

strident attacks on the USSR. H P® ^ , 
that the much-vaunted scourge ^ ; 
lishment has hnd little effect on the ^ - 
ernts, but a gTeat deal on the poor 
Artd he wonders why some sacred 
nuclear power-stations and a • 
remained exempt from her stn ' f ^ 

However, his real critidsm haot ^ 
Thatcher herself, who s ) m P ? 1 S r9 i Euro- r 
country only too well. Like : mo 
peans, della Torre is astonished by me w 
nationalism of contemp° ra O' gcathinf 
. anti-Fasdst Italian, -he is 0 

about our ludicrous dreams -J^out-** 
(“da Benito”, as he P u ] s *?’• “ ssdu rini ,w 
Roys' Own patriotism of^VP 
Falklands war; and he na ? ^ y oWf Latnfr 
racist assumptions of superio 
He thinks the social atm P 9 P|j® wgU years- 
changed markedly overthepwU^^^ 
are just as lazy as before, b ^ fat . 

pered, more suspidous of 
•lus tolerant.. We look-hacW^^ tfr; 
-forwards, fet alone outward^ . ust 
Welfare State tp be dismantied. j . 

■ nped it most. We don't^n ^ ' 

is no use blaming Mr?<That^W»^ . 
'"fault Uea'in 

, .Freudian interpretation is nght , ■ 

a. htition of masochists. 

•‘PonAQBi n^plfipA 8 * 0 ^ 2111 ■ '• ■ .. 
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Getting away from Gradgrind 


David Martin 


MICHAEL NOVAK 

A* Spirit of Democratic Capitalism 
C 4 pp New York: American Enterprise 
Institute/Simon and Schuster (available in the 
UK through Silco Books). Paperback, £9. 
0 671431544 

jjnee this book appeared in its original hard* 
bick edition, it has been the centre of some 
pjetiy violent controversy, espedally in the 
pfflesof Commonweal. Part of the reason may 
be that Michael Novak was once a Man of the 
Sides, active in that astonishing amalgam of 
inarchlc individualism, utopian protest and 
communal nostalgia. In those days he saw 
American sodety as technidst and spiritless, 
corporatist and militaristic. But of recent years 
he baa devoted his remarkable energy and 
literary verve to the defence of what he calls 
ibe Spirit of Democratic Capitalism. What he 
peviously saw as spiritless is now celebrated as 
die most inspiriting of social systems. In many 
wip he is to be compared to Paul Johnson, 
vhounderwent his own crisis and also emerged 
lodefend and celebrate what previously he had 
fiercely attacked. Like Paul Johnson, Michael 
Novak Is a Roman Catholic. 

laThe Spirit of Democratic Capitalism, now 
reissued in a paperback edition, Novak pre- 
tents a discussion of the partial correlations to 
be observed between capitalism and demo- 
cracy, and also of the vigorous and stable form 
which democratic capitalism is held to achieve 

10 Anglo-Saxon Protestant culture. This argu- 
ment was popular among populists and nativ- 
bts nearly a century ago and now a Roman 
Catholic whose roots are in Slovakia emerges 
to lend it fresh support. 

Whatever the unlovely chauvinism which 
may lie alongside the posited relationship be- 
tween capitalism and democracy, it is a social 
Kientific hypothesis which retains plausibility. 

11 *6 uke the view that liberty and prosperity 

bothsodal conditions which are difficult to 
achieve and historically rare, then capitalist 
m in the direction of both 
togefliet 'Mfti - relative frequency. These 
Wared connections immediately run into 
yarKwr difficulties, which tease the mind and 
pirate firm conclusions without being neces- 
rjy ‘ a ^ the basic argument. The most 
^nations' concern what one ought to 
JpcM the key cultural element which under- 
Pto«mociacy, or at any rate gives it that 
ud naturalness which it lacks elsewhere, 
tor example, Is the free-church 
lib i « e 8 en ®sis of democracy and enpi- 
wL_| j^ritoln arid the United States, and 
itih Jh j? tradition is most operative? Is 
Protefitam Ethic In combination 
bm in/i free chutrehea Initiate plural- 
tawTh/ on ®nd thereby dissolve 

f '/ t0 of toe unltnry state? Novak lays 
.•a-. existence of ^hat he calls 

■locicty 1 — ^rie” at the centre of American 

hc^! rt! 16001,(1 Anglo-Saxon culture 

hid in* Zm r M° which democracy has 
Catholic societies, and he 
oij. ^ the tendency of the Cath- 
tedlw^f top,refor unitary state and to 
- or 8® nlzatl ou as mere 

; “Matichesterlsm"^ 

^ 1,10 unitary state Is, of 
" argues that no- 

i of economic' and 

! Prijwd ocn ^® 1 10 Marxist societies, 

• ;l toixduS&?u^ b o ^ ^erty. He draws the 
"POwerW-iii ^ concentrated private 
ways skew the derao- 

aslabyrinthlne as 1 
j 1 wjS r lc .jHe?ls| tp which it is clearly • 
tb'S into sndky tail- 



i twmpw is commgeni, or 
afea|& prob* 


/element Is contingent^ or 

lOp'tithum 

plsb prob* 
tfcatfe categories'.' What 
dod ,• for That: matter, . 
P'^priaj ikni? 'The democratic 
^‘djfedded by NfOVflk is both: 
il arioritthtiVecon- 


ments may be labelled as distorted, imperfect, 
bastard or arrested. 

Was there initially a bad form of laissez-faire 
capitalism, prototypically represented by Mr 
Gradgnnd, against which people and move- 
ments fought until it became less capitalistic 
and therefore more tolerable? Put in this way, 
one might claim that the most tolerable form of 
democratic capitalism was the transformation 
we call democratic socialism. However, the 
matter can be put differently. Capitalism, pro- 
vided it retains the defining characteristic of 
being mostly powered by private economic de- 
cisions and by the market, engenders that plur- 
ality of movements and that sense of the indi- 
vidual which assists rapid amelioration and 
endless self-correction. 

Novak emphasizes that one ought to recog- 
nize that capitalism breeds a civil conscious- 
ness as well as individuality. And he could have 
added further that the idea of an original and 
pure laissez-faire capitalism is partly created by 
our use of lenses provided by (say) Ruskin and 
Carlyle. Lionel Robbins demolished the myth 
of laissez-faire in his Theory of Economic Pol- 
icy in English Classical Political Economy 
(1952) and there are some pertinent comments 
on the matter in George Watson's The English 
Ideology (1973). 

In Novak’s view, those who say that demo- 
cratic capitalism is not the original real capital- 
ism must face the fact that democratic social- 
ism, for example in Scandinavia, is not real 
socialism either, indeed gives up the definitive 
characteristic of socialism. He adds that with 
every shift in the direction of socialism beyond 
the fundamental ameliorations successively 
achieved in Britain by Conservative and Lib- 
eral governments and the Labour Government 
of 1945-51, the degree of dependency in- 
creases, the weight of bureaucracy grows 
heavier, and the innovations, the initiative and 
personal responsibility essential to wealth 
creation and social improvement generally, are 
stifled. 

AH this puts Novak at the heart of current 
debate. Novak’s further and, indeed, familiar 

ance of practice! as Compared^f^ori Inriie • 
heartlands of "democratic capitaiisnr raises 
some interesting questions once it is placed in 
the religious context central to Novak's whole 
enterprise. It is clear (as A. M. C. Waterman 
has recently argued) that Mrs Thatcher has 
revived a tradition of Christian Political Econ- 
omy propounded by such early figures as 
Paley, Sumner, Copleston, Wbately and Chal- 
mers. A parallel tradition existed in America 
and a notable exponent, for example, was 
Wayland at Brown University, Providence, 
significantly fons et orlgo of the Baptists in 
America and of American tolerance and plur- 
alism, Whatever the partial blessings, how- 
ever, that have been bestowed by Protestants 
from time to time on political economy, 
Novak’s principal nim is to highlight the neg- 
lect of economics, ahd the dislike of the whole 
world it inhabits, found in the Roman Catholic 
Church from the mid-nineteenth century till 
very recently. Roman Catholic Intellectuals 
and secular inteUectuals, supplemented by the 
voice of denizens of the media, are conjoined, 
if by nothing else, in the denigration of the. 
businessman as .tasteless* repressed, exploita- 
tive, over-rewarti.e,d and soclallyirfeSPO^W® 1 ’. 
The denigration, says Novak, is not usually 
supported by careful analyses of what options 
are actually available in a naughty world, but 
works through moral aspersions and "buzz 
words". . • 

• Novak castigates in particular the ptopo- 
nents of liberation theology in Latin ^ynwfea 
for. lack of economic and political realism, He 
ascribes this, In part, (o the MafjoidaJ perspeo* , 

' tives brought by the middle-class foreigners 
who staff much of the Chureh'appmatus. In 
this area, NpvaVs position overlaps the ^crit- 
ique developed by Edward No^an; Hehdlds 
that the substance of the ® 

ecclesiastical thought is political Rhetoric 
decked out ■ In theological tcmjnolW*^ 
image*, and describes it »» 

dieam»"iJacldngin.an:anriys|ipfthe(Uw™ty 

found Latin America, ° f 


frustrations which arise because of the cultural 
and religious traditions inherited from Spanish 
and Portuguese Catholicism? 

In the last section of the book Novak turns to 
the adumbration of a theology of economics, 
which both criticizes liberationist theology and 
points to a recovery of Reinhold Niebuhr as 
central to Christian political realism. It is cer- 
tainly true that the neglect of NiebuhT in 
Christian social thinking over the last two dec- 
ades has been a major weakness. The question 
is, and always has been, not What is the best- 
looking ensemble of attitudes, but What are 
the viable policies available within very severe 
constraints, and how do we understand their 
long-term consequences? Niebuhr is the apos- 
tle of this realism. Interestingly enough, 
Niebuhr’s influence has extended across the 
political spectrum to such people as Richard 
Crossman for example, but nowadays be is 
probably cited more by apologists for the 
Anglo-American way of life than by its critics. 

The criticism of clerical social thinking today 
comes from different directions. The critique 
of Solzhenitsyn, for example, has much of the 
traditional dislike of liberal democratic society 
as slack, materialistic, bereft of meaning and 
fragmented, without, however, retaining any 
illusions about the superiority of the libera- 
tionist or Marxist alternative. The critique 
mounted by Edward Norman concentrates on 
showing up the “bourgeois” character of 
Christian progressivism, though it is some- 
times uncertain precisely what Norman means 
by “bourgeois". At any rate, some elements of 
Marxist rhetoric are switched around and re- 
used in the conservative attack on left-liberal- 
ism. The critique of Peter Berger and Michael 
Novak holds basically that America, with all its 
faults, failures, ethnocentric blindness and vul- 
garities, holds the best hope for liberty with 
prosperity, for whole populations, not just for 
Elites. The way to prosperity exacts, in Ber- 
ger's phrase, "pyramids of sacrifice”, and the 
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conclusion is that more blood, toil and repres- 
sion follow from all the other alternatives than 
from the way pioneered by “democratic capi- 
talism”. 

In this kind of intellectual enterprise, it is 
easy to mistake correlation for causation, to 
misidentify the key factors, to be loose in the 
use of categories, to suppose recent achieve- 
ments of long standing, to exaggerate the 
achievements of Western societies in dispers- 
ing power and attaining general prosperity and 
equality of opportunity. It is also easy to fall 
into a kind of economism, which is itself un- 
realistic because it does not work out the whole 
range of hidden social costs - and therefore 
economic costs - following from this or that 
policy. What is quite certain is that the imple- 
mentation of moral priorities is dependent on a 
thoroughly professional grasp of economic sci- 
ence. It is also clear that some of the favoured 
devices for extending democracy in our soc- 
iety, eg, “participation”, turn out as golden 
opportunities for the activist caucus and the 
manipulative minority to force everybody to be 
continually engaged in self-defence. Nothing is 
more dreadful than the constant politicization 
of the whole of life, and, as Novak argues, 
there is no better recipe for inefficiency. 

I suspect that many who share the pre- 
occupations of Berger and Novak are “trim- 
mers" in the best sense of the term. Novak 
quotes Churchill as saying (perhaps of his own 
variations in political allegiance) that when the 
boat keels over in one direction it is important 
to lean in the other. The original of that quota- 
tion is surely the Marquis of Halifax’s Charac- 
ter of a Trimmer “The innocent word 'Trim- 
mer' signifies no more than this. That if men 
are together in a boat, and one part of the 
company would weigh it down on one side, 
another would make it lean as much to the 
contrary." 

The panache of this book makes it apiece of 
expert leaning. 
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Loving, working and suffering 


Hugo Williams 


GERALD NICOSIA t 

Memory Babe: A Critical Biography of Jack t 

Kerouac t 

767pp. Grove Press. £14.95. I 

0394S22702 s 

Jack Kerouac’s reputation has always suffered ^ 
from association with others of his sprawling, 
spoilt generation. To talk about him as a writer 
at all is thought rather original, as if one were 
saying what a marvellous writer Frank Sinatra 
was, or one of the astronauts, or Allen Gins- 
V, berg. One night in 1945, Ginsberg, Kerouac, | 

■ William Burroughs and Hal Chase were all in , 

bed together on benzedrine, a typically heroic 
1 beat tableau. Suddenly Chase got the idea that 

he and Kerouac, solitary figures deep-rooted , 

in America, were on the other side of a great f 

divide from the two sophisticated men of the ^ 

East - city men looking to the culture of ^ 

Europe. Hal modestly called himself and r 
Kerouac “Wolf cans” - they were being Tho- t 
mas Wolfe and Jack London at the time - ^ 

■ all-American boys versus the Baudelairian ^ 

black priests. There may have been something 
in this, but the busy rationalizing of the ^ 

dubiously hetero gentiles against all jew-fairy- ^ 
commies is more comic than telling in the cosy j- 
context of bed and bennies. Needless to say, a 
Ginsberg didn't see the joke and nor does h 
Gerald Nicosia. But then neither Burroughs ^ 
nor Ginsberg was very impressed with Kerouac j, 
intellectually. Nicosia, from the evidence pre- h 

seated in Memory Babe , is. a 

i • It was rather Kerouac's glamour as a seaman t ] 

s that Burroughs and Ginsberg envied, just as e 
; y Neal Cassady was to be more interested in the j, 

‘ t i;. I t - football hero than the writer. Burroughs used h 

; to question Kerouac about joining the Mer- n 

chapl Navy .(another enjoyable image) and ^ 

[; •jtwifea^tiB^es^d that J,aok should wear. his unV . 

I pressed by hU macho grit, muttering only that 
it waa a finkish world. 

-H Hal Chase's remark was unsexy in. bed, 

' ' : , ^ . with so much ambition and role-envy in the air, 

. . >;■* it wgs to become more.and more true In time, ■ 

; • , u Ketoiiac turning his back on the Beat . 

hyperbole which followed publication of On . 

'j.-'iVi 'Of and Ginatidrg and Burroughs going 

• ]'Q\ with Lt.as far as It would takethem; Ginsberg 

• A ji; . . transforming himself effortlessly into theaaint- 

«■ ■' '• • iy father-figure of mainstream hipptedom and 

Burroughs into the devilish scientist preying qn 
blrXAk* ' tefn i n *? elweonl hemtheycarveduptheliter- 

• . *ry break-out of the 1960s thBt was Kerouac’s 

. ‘ . abhorred legqqy as professionally as a coupleof 
A i : ; Madisob Avenue image therapists. 

! > \ Kerouac was disgusted by the vulgarization 

i ; v5; 'I and distortion of his vision by the media. He 

was the most ambitious of them all and knew 
*>? ; l ^ al 8 ott i n k your picture in the 'papers was 

! « raerc notoriet y- He wanted fame on the scale 

' of the writers he was reading: Blake, Rimbaud, 

i Goethe, Freud, Yeats and Spengler. (One 


UBRAIRIE 

DROZ 


glance at Hart Crane through Beat eyes and 
you can see why they chose him as precursor, 
but Crane’s lofty abstractions and Shelley-like 
beauteosity are controlled by an eye and ear 
that none of the Beats possessed.) He dreaded 
the overnight fame and oblivion suffered by 
Katharine Hepburn in Morning Glory, the 
story of a stand-in who, given the chance to 
perform for one night, wins instant acclaim and 
gains many friends who abandon her when her 
success fades. Superficial fame was exactly 
what Kerouac finally had to bear as “King of 
the Beats". Unfortunately for him, his life was 
naturally sensational, owing to the obsessive, 
always passive interest he took in people, 
places and change, the cold passion of the 
story-teller for whom sex, love, travel, 
friendship, suffering, even religion and murder 
were to be researched like assignments and 
abandoned, just as a journalist would do, as 
soon as the story falls into his hands: “And I go 
home having lost her love / And write this 
book". It was his fascination with dangerous 
material which finally killed him (he had taken 
to picking fights in bars and refusing to defend 
himself and he died soon after a bar room 
brawl). 

Quite early in his career this fascination 
landed him in gaol. His handsome young friend 
Lucien C?rr - a prototype for Neal Cassady/ 
Dean Moriarty - had killed his bothersome 
admirer Daniel Kammerer and Kerouac had 
helped him to dispose of the knife. At the trial 
Kerouac was envious of Lucie n’s position of 
importance in the drnma and resented the off- 
hand way in which he was treated by the police 
as compared to the respectful way in which 
they approached Carr. Kerouac was duly lock- 
ed up: his parents wouldn't bail him out, claim- 
ing he had besmirched the family name, and he 
had to mnny his current girlfriend to get bail 
money. When he arrived at her rich parents' 
home in a chauffeur-driven Packard, he com-, 
plained petulantly: “There's no tragedy in 
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West where he could be both rancher nnd' 
genius without killing himself on life and 
booze. His favourite song lyric was “I'm as 
corny as Kansas in August. I'm as normal as 
blueberry pie" - wishful thinking in the ex- 
treme. 

Search for the good life is the subject of On 
the Road, which, as well as being almost any- 
thing else you can think of, is apparently “an 
allegory about the betrayal of America”. 
Kerouac had fastened on the year 1848 as the 
year America lost her collective good sense 
and carefree heart. In 1848 several wagon 
trains had been bound West, men with their 
families and furniture. When gold was disco- 
vered at Stutter's Mill, many unhitched their 
horses, abandoned ‘their families and raced 
blindly to some miserable fate. One hundred 
years later. Neal Cassady abandoned his family 
in California and raced East for the fool's gold 
of glitter and kicks. His madness seemed to 
Kerouac an exacerbated case of the same 
materialistic malady destroying America - the 
cupboard emptied for the sake of some “gol- 
den automobile”. For Kerouac, the entire 
twentieth century was a massive gold strike, 
but there were still a few “old wagons” toiling 
West and his was among them, bound for hon- 
est labour in Colorado. One can’t help wonder- 
ing what might have happened to America in 
the 1960s and 1970s if the young had followed 
Kerouac’s difficult, pre-hippy ideals instead of 
Ginsberg's and Leary's softer options. 

Kerouac's life should be a gift to a biog- 
rapher, and even Nicosia, for whom every 
creaking clothes-horse of a sentence is a pain- 
ful sacrifice to his idol, can’t really go wrong 
with material that was, after all, self-tailored 
by the subject. Still, neither Kerouac nor Nico- 
sia is over-burdened with humour. Kerouac 
had two sacred cows: his writing and his 
mother. He typed On the Road on Japanese 
paper scrolls twenty-five feet long in order to 
preserve the impetus: “Once God moves the 
. band,, you gp. back and revise, it’s a sin.” He 
‘these ijcrplla at the feet of his publisher- 


“You’re nothing but a bunch of funeral par- 
lours!” 

Kerouac wanted to turn his back on the de- 
cadent East Coast and enter History; but his 
progress across the map of America is a series 
of. zig-zags, usually ' with his mountainous 
mother in tow, along with all tier furniture, and 
always in search of that little blue home in the 
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unhip reservations about the MSS, which 
needed endless revisions. He was religiose ab- 
out his work. His characters were his “angels”, 
he was their “recording angel”, “Beat” meant 
“beatific" in his hands and he trots out beati- 
tudes to justify every aspect of his life as an 
intemperate bum: all the Christian virtues 
taken in reverse. 


The dogged approach 



Allan Massie 

JAMES DICKEY 
Night Hurdling: Poems , Essays, 
Conversations, Commencements, and 
Afterwords 1 

355pp. Columbians. C. : Bruccoli Clark. 
$19.95, 

08797230388 

Night Hurdling is a rag-bag of a book. The 
sub-title gives the game away: “Poems, Essays, 
Conversations, Commencements, and After- 
words”. The only unity such a collection can 
.havelMbe unity afford, b yth^ author’s mintj, 


put-down: “William Carlos Williams ... as a 
writer [is] flat, obvious and uninteresting 
beyond the telling”; “no merit in Robert 
Oraves, for ail his bluster, except for one or 
two poems that seem to have been written by 
someone else, or by mistake”; “on Allen Gins- 
berg I wish I had not wasted even one sentence 
... I like real poetry, not joke-poetry. Gins- 
berg’s influence has been disastrous, and has 
enabled anyone in sight to announce himself a 
‘poet’ with talentless brashness , . . all of this 
resulting in a disregard for real imagination, 
real originality, real poetry, real being." All 
these might be dismissed, in themselves, as 
mere examples of Dickey’s own brand of brash 
arrogance, but they are ^judgments de- 
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Nicosia puts this down to “the emotional loll 
of trafficking with product of the soul" and ht 
is probably right. His monument of reverence 
is innocent of irony. When he finds that 
Kerouac has erased some of his own dmnken 
rumblings to record his nephew’s singing he is 
close to tears at this act of humility. He 
approaches M6m6re - surely the original of 
Divine in “Female Trouble" - with a similar 
servility. Grossly antisemitic and constantly 
nagging her son to “get a proper job", she 
would have made a hilarious counter balance 
to the all-American anti-hero Dean Moriarty 
but perhaps she was too broad a creation even 
for Kerouac’s histoires d clef. One day he came 
into her room and found her naked. This re- 
sulted in n heart attack and she was confined to 
her bed and his charge for the rest of her life. 
The woman he called “God" had provided him 
with his cross, fulfilling the ancestral family 
motto he had so studiously unearthed in the 
British Museum: "Love, Work, Suffer." 

Kerouac had strong puritan tendencies: self- 
indulgence mitigated, or rather justified, by 
bouts of superhuman industry. He tamed 
against his public early on for misunderstand- 
ing the purpose of that indulgence, which for 
him was always Enlightenment with a capital 
"E": “The only people for me are the mad 
ones, the ones who are mad to live, and to talk, 
and to be saved, desirous of everything at the 
same time, the ones who never yawn orSBya 
commonplace thing, but burn, bum, bum." 

In 1961 J. Edgar Hoover decided to suppress 
the Beat Generation because he saw its mem- 
bers as champions of moral decadence and a 
threat to America. But Kerouac at heart was a 
hard-working, rather miserable mother's boy, 
a non-driver and a Sinatra fan rather tbanafan 
of Elvis Presley. He disapproved of Allen 
Ginsberg's political engagement, believing 
America to be a compassionate country, not to 
be fought against from within. Before be died 
he had claimed to be Christ, Satan, Judas, 
various holy men, an Indian chief, sad, of 
' course, a “universal genius". According to 
John Clellon Holmes, these 
amounted to “the mile-deep final panic of 
identity that goes on in someone who c® 0 
imagine all alternatives, all roles". One 
towards the end of his life he saw a girl on ® e 
beach reading On the Road. He went up w « 
and claimed to be Jack Kerouac. She calico 
police and had him arrested. 


He puzzles over why Scott , . £ 
attempts at poetry are so feeble, when W 
Instinct was so sharp nnd memorable, amy 
dudes: . .. 
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sion.The long, alert essay on Pound exempli- 
“J 0 **'? 'Myetagsincrte 6f Pound's fliost remarkable 
' 1 ' fe aT K° f Gong v^ ;. n d vtfvpntof profes* qualities: .hoy he makes anyone, who engages 

. aor, chose to, sneer at . Dylan ThQtipns; atid. (h“ seriously with him write better than-he Irnnv h* 
dead lie about hte I'.J'.he'; dtfA't: »visn jm#. ■iSH'j 
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inter-action between people. The 

that Fitzgerald’s lyric gift, his gift °[,* 1 ^*fcolBB 

phrase, the unforgettable intrinsically 

Sf words needed not the 

iputatlons peculiar to versification, b* ^ . 

. novel and story. ■ 

This is a good example °^J-®^ awa y d* 
For all his own gift for the th W . 
flation, he is essentially a dogged 
times clumsy, one who thinks on ^ 
were. Like aU good critic * 

Worrying at the question of what po ^ 
how you should write it, he comes^P^, 
from Winfield Towniey Scott (des^ a „ 
much underrated poet W®** 1 !* „. nr «Mie<l 
■' .two kinds of poetry. One, the Idnd repj^ 

: by Dane’s line: ‘Tfte .seal's 

towards paradise’, the othpr 
’ Robinson’s 'And he was all alo ^ 
be died’. One is a magic gesture tn ^ 

the other a commentary, on humap ' ^^ ■ 

• oentrated *s to give off considerable 

The .greatest poets ^^-.nfekey, « 
Shakespeare frequently* 

; compelled tp choose, would go ^ 



Shakespeare frequenuyt 
; compelled tp choose, would go jpagk 

• gesture of language; and i «. 
jUn the 'two* that gi^ 
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The matrix of ambiguity 
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S ander L. Gilman 

S.S.PBAWER 

jfclne's Jewish Comedy: A Study of his 
Portraits of Jews and Judaism 
84lpp. Oxford University Press. £40. 

019 815777 0 

Heine Is the creator of one of the most fascinat- 
ing literary personae of the nineteenth century. 
He called him Khaim ben Shimson aka 
Harry aka Christian Johann Heinrich aka 
Henri Heine and placed his birth at the very 
jtart of the century. Heine shaped this charac- 
ter and used him to analyse the foibles and 
Idiosyncrasies of his age. Then time, the poet's 
nemesis, played the ultimate joke. In 1848, the 
yearofthe destruction of the progressive ideals 
which his persona had long espoused, Heine 
also collapsed and began, like European liber- 
alism, a long and slow decay, though even this 
collapse was Incorporated into his persona. 
Heine wasalso continuing a motif which he had 
already incorporated in his portrait of the poet 
in 1842, when he began his poem on the en- 
dowment of a Jewish hospital in his native city 
of Hamburg with the lines: 

A hospital for poor, sick Jews, 

(or people afflicted with threefold misery, 

with three evil maladies: 

poverty, physical pain and Jewishness. 

Heine’s sickness unto death, that curse which 
shaped him and expressed itself in his literary 
creation, was bis Jewish identity. 

S. S. Prawer, Taylor Professor of German 
Language and Literature at Oxford, has writ- 
ten a masterful study of the ambiguities atten- 
dant on the formation of that identity. His 
massive book is the long-awaited sequel to his 
monograph of 1961 on Heine's late poetry, 
much of which dealt with the poetry on Jewish 
themes, In the intervening two decades a scries 
d biographies and monographs on Heine has 
ippwed, presenting limited views of his 
fcwhh self-image. Indeed, at least one excel- 
lent biography, that by Jeffrey Sammons, gives 
;, J*j2$L*ort shrift to the role it played in 
*WlfcifqrId view. Prawer’s new book 
*"* aj * major corrective. But unlike a 
number of recent monographs in German on 
Heme and the Jews", (such ns those by 
artmui Kircher, Ruth Jacobi and Ludwig 
?' t eil d to isolate the question 
** Jewish identity from the totality of his 
-production, Prawer manages to intc- 
»to. an analysis of Heine's work os n 

Prawer’s method is extraordinarily prod* 
limiting the field of his inves- 
,r. 011 10 Heine’s explicit statements about 
and Judaism, he avoids the pitfall of 
• in * ' -°- ^ c ‘ n *' s works as unmediated re* 
I™* t0 ^ Jewishness. In this way a pattern 
riiiftf"*^® 8hecls muc h fight on Heine’s 
2*2? . and ethical stance in contexts 
remote from the question of J ewish- 
n 8 “bailed analysis of his historical play 
•sbovn h° r for example. Prawer 

jj^ , 0 ^ not only; was the situation of the 
Ij. biSpairt under Ferdinand and Isabella 
6^,. ^ lo 8y for the condition of Jews in 
thkonok l- nlur y Oerinany, but how also, 
otfera n hlS Specific references to the Jews, he 
b? trai.E2 dy 9ri the problem of integration, 
It Iptd a remote past. 

. serve as the paradigm 

• ; pr(KjuE' S ^ ies ’ af the role which literary 
' ; ^n^^ P -^jh;the formation of an ethnic 
ddssohn to Freud, 

■ Mdrd ecai Rlchler , Jewish 

Med Ih JheiT ethnic identity have 
:^p,^^6h™^ueriion in theirwridngs. 
iv PSli pf tlS f 0V ^ to itin Heine are 

aiith'qr wishes to present to 
^ grants him or her 

' P riv ?^ utterances, in con- 

:t° augment and amplify 
rind la judicibus In showing 


! and, in doing so. 

' : ^ a - r * x the ambi- 

! 1 shapes his, own 

are to 




ness. For he was a member of the first full 
generation to benefit (or suffer) from the civil 
emancipation of the Jews in Germany. The 
Jews were no longer the legal pariahs of central 
Europe, they had been given many of the civil 
•rights of their Christian contemporaries. But 
there was a drawback to the liberal promise 
made to the Jews: “Dress like us, speak like us, 
become like us, and we will allow you to re- 
main Jews." Heine's generation valiantly 
attempted to fulfil that promise. It founded a 
society for the study of the “science" of the 
Jews, reducing Judaism, as one orthodox critic 
of the movement observed, to the dusty 
lifelessness of a German academic library. It 
adopted new names, changed its mode of 
dress, conformed by speaking correct German 
(and not Yiddish, seen by the Germans as a 
mangled form of German), and spoke it quietly 
and without the “lack of logic" ascribed to the 
Jews. It also allowed itself to be baptized, for 
many professions were still reserved for non- 
Jews. (This is reflected in the dancing bear 
Attn Troll, the eponymous hero of Heine’s 
mock-epic, who is willing to grant the Jews all 
civil rights, except, of course, the right to dance 
in the public squares, for which they have no 
gift.) The Jews of Heine's generation were thus 
permitted to remain Jews, and they quickly 
learnt that this meant that no matter what they 
did, they were treated as Jews. Anti-Jewish 
riots in Germany and Austria made them 
aware of the tenuousness of their position in 
European society. The liberal promise soon 
merged into the conservative threat: “We 
know you no matter what mask you wear. For 
us you remain the Jew.” 

Heine attempted to flee this world, with its 
contradictory images of the Jew ; into the world 
of letters and then into the literary world of 
Paris, where he could assume the position of a 
German outsider commenting on the Germany 
he had left behind. Prawer helps us to under- 
stand the ambiguities of being both Jew and 
German in Paris through a study of Heine's 
portraits of his fellow German Jews there. His 
obituaries of such men as Ludwig Borne and 
Ludwig ^Marcus served is surrogates fpr,{iis 
own unwritten autobiography; Novritere are 
Prawer’s sensibilities better shown than In his 
analysis of Heine's description of the death of 
Marcus, the savant who spent his life in Paris, 
supported by the Rothschilds, writing a history 
of Abyssinia. Heine's sympathy for Marcus is 
evident; he sees in him the emblematic Jew Of 
his time and yet, as Prawer shows, one whose 
very death has enabled Heine to present the 
inner conflicts of his life. His seemingly “realis- 
tic" account of Marcus’s collapse into madness 
signifies the nnxiety felt by the Jew over his 
marginal position in society, the collapse rep- 
resenting Marcus’s “fearful awareness, deep 
down, that the work for which lie lived, with 
which he employed his time, for which be had 
uccepted financial support, might not, after all, 
have been worth his while: hence the discard- 
ing of his timepiece, his writing materials, his 
purse". 

By dissecting Heine’s representations of 
Jews, positive as well as negative, Prawer 
shows us how they “act os a defence, by anti- 
cipating, voicing and (apparently) interiorizing 
the charges of anti-Semites, thus robbing them 
of some of their Sting”. They qJso tcU us very 
dearly which' anti-Semitic accusations he was 
internalizing. One is that Jews can never truly 
speak or write German, for the German lan- 
guage, as Romantic thinkers such as Flcbte 
were at pains to point put, is, an attribute of 
German blood, of the tribal community, and 
while it could be adopted like a mask by the 
Jews, they could never truly possess it, This 
accusation was espedafly potent; Tor. anyotib. 
who saw his status in society ai dejnedhy the 
language he used, Heine had little Yiddish and 
less Hebrew; his language was German. Yet 
his contemporaries charged 

manipulated German, that his writing lucked 
Teutonic depth. Ho turned. this mt.chm.bBck 
on his opponents by evolving an itpfg . 
which combines surface glitter widi gteat ; 

depth. In this he was the forerunner of^um- 
her of Jewish writers in Europe. Prawcr traces 
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further proof for anti-Semites of Jewish super- 
ficiality. To this Heine’s response, understand- 
ably, is to project the Jew hidden within on to 
the world about him. He creates images which 
embody all of the qualities ascribed to the in- 
ternalized Jew in fictional figures such as 
Hirsch-Hyazinth and the Marchese Gumpeli- 
no, as well as in his portraits of Jewish contem- 
poraries. He also struggles to rid himself of this 
internalized image through the language he 
uses to articulate his relationship to the lews 
about him. In his private statements about 
Jews he can be as damning as the nastiest 
anti-Semite, and in such attacks one can see 
him distancing himself from the concept of the 
Jew that dominated the society he lived in. 

Sartre defined the Jew as one who is per- 
ceived as a Jew. Even though critics such as 
Emil Fackenheim have attempted to modify 
this definition, it still has value as an explana- 
tion of how an ethnic identity is formed. Praw- 
er here provides us with both the historical 
context and the resultant image of the Jew in 
early nineteenth-century Germany, and (hen 
shows how Heine uses this image to under- 
stand himself and his role in society. He thus 
brings outs the ambiguities inherent in Heine’s 
work. For example, Prawer points to the asso- 
ciation of good food with “good taste” in 
Heine’s portrait of the Jew. Heine associates 
memories of Jewish cooking with images of 
solace and comfort: with the image of the 
mother. Nor is this simply a Jewish analogy 
with BTillat-Savarin's contemporary stress on 
French “good taste”, for. as Prawer shows, 
Heine was quite aware of the revival of the old 
slander, that Jews used Christian blood in their 
rituals “Parisians jok[ed] about the ‘Father 
Thomas cutlets’ they might be offered at Roths- 
child’s banquets, and . . . Adolphe Thiers 
telk[ed] as though the Jews' favourite dish 
were Capuchin friars’ meat (he politely made 
an exception, it seems, in favour of the more 
civilized Jews of Paris) . . Heine's use of 
food, as a way of recalling the days when to be a 
Jew was to be secure within the family, must be 
seen as a reaction to the old anti-Semitic charge 

. Prawer’s complex pprtrait of Heine is made 
accessible through his judicious use of quota-' 
lions, in his own translation, which are one of ‘ 
the strengths of the book: jet me give one 
example. One of Heine’s pet figures is fhe 
Jewish banker. Nasenstern, whp is character- 
ized by his mispronunciation in his set answer 
to every question he is asked: “ich hab’ 
Grind" - instead of 'Teh . babe GrDnde" or “I 
have my reasons”, As;Prower points out, .the 
mispronunciation of “Grflnde" aqd “Grind" 
transforms the statement into “£ have the 
mange [Grind]", a reference to prototypical 
anti-Semitic stories of Jewish uncleanliness. It 
is not easy to convey ' all this to an. English ‘ 
reader without Substantial commentary, but 
Prawer’s translation is masterly: “Thin and 
long-nosed Mr,* assures us that he is rritchi-ly 
content [er habe Grind] . . This is one - 
example out of many, 

Prawer’s book is a milestone in the study of 
how aesthetic responses interact with a writer’s 
sense of his ethnjc identity, peine is perhaps 
th? best of all possible subjects for such a study, 
bavjilg ^ and pHilo- 

1 ;,'semite‘ailke< i oaHtfie :Teprede!)tttfve German 
Jew. Prawitr does not. argue this point: he sees 
Heine as able to articulate fhe conflicts inhe- 
rent Mbejng both a German .and a Jew at a . 
particular moment in history . Th is hook is also 
the best introduction we have to Heine’s work . 
as a reflectin' of the poet’s life and world, an ■„ 
• “inner •bipgraphy” written with intelligence , 

• arid great subtlety. As such i t iiiay al so serve .as : 

;a corrective. to thp, spate of crude psycho-bib- •; 
gtaphies which have appeared recently dealing 
with complex figures In ia simplistic manner. . 
.Prawer leaves Heine with h is ambiguities but 
grves'u^inslghtintotheirroots. 

' The Leo Baeck Ifistilute Yearbook XXXV til, 
i 1983. (607pp. Spoor and Warburg, £li; 95 ; Q ; 

: 436 25542' 1) contains furthfef papers on the. . 
topic of Jewry in the German keleh , grouped 
under; the headings ••Inflation and Depress- 
' ion", '“Bankers and Politics ", “Jewry from 
‘ 3848 to 1918’* and ' “After the Ghetto" . The 
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Politician at the Palace 


Roy Foster 

ROBERT RHODES JAMES 

Albert, Prince Consort 

297pp. Hamisb Hamilton. £12.50 in UK only 

until 1.1.84, then £15. 

0241110009 

ELIZABETH DARBY and NICOLA SMITH 
The Cult Of the Prince Consort 
120pp. Yale University Press. £10. 

030003015 

"If you should meet with an inaccessible cave 
anywhere to which a hermit might retire from 
the memory of Prince Albert and testimonials 
to the same, pray let me know of it": Dickens’s 
celebrated inquiry of 1864 might be echoed in 
1983, surrounded as wc are by exhibitions, 
books, a scholarly Prince Albert Society with 
two volumes of proceedings to its credit, con- 
ferences in German and English, and nastily 
jocular posters on the Underground (‘‘Let’s 
hope she’s amused"). It may nil be getting out 
of proportion; the exhibition at the Royai Col- 
lege of Art tends to be rather uneasily catch- 
all, and special fine art auctions on the theme 
of ‘The Era of the Prince Consort” push his 
influence rather far. Rehabilitation has be- 
come redundant; one of the signs that Robert 
Rhodes James's book has been a long time in 
the making is the slightly defensive preface, 
which emphasizes the underrating of Albert. 
He has been seen for some time by students of 
pageantry as the genius presiding over the 
fashioning of bourgeois monarchy, by histo- 
rians of science as an innovative patron, and by' 
art historians as a major influence in the Eng- 
lish appreciation of the early Renaissance. To 
those studying education, leisure, public ritual, 
philanthropy, and “social control” , it is re- 
markable how often the new history runs 
i across the influence of this enquiring German. 
U J Fiija)\y ,in Who. Hta Opvald , A.-N. Wi|- 


portance of liberal German ideas of what Eng- 
land ought to be. Stockmar appears as the vital 
link, influencing first Leopold and then Albert; 
as Rhodes James (or his Victorian spirit- 
voices) insists on putting it, “it is a wise man 
who, embarking upon a career of political 
advancement, draws into his camp an adviser 
of sagacity and trust, linked to his fortunes not 
by avariciousness nnd vanity but by affection 
and regard". Leopold’s Mountbatten-role to- 
wards the young royal couple remains striking, 
but the ideology is Stockmar V, and Rhodes 
James correctly indicates that Albert is repre- 
sentative of a whole mentality and approach 
characteristic of Germany in the early nine- 
teenth century. It is his internationalism that 
strikes most forcibly at this remove, especi- 
ally in his struggles with Palmerston (his per- 
spicacity at the time of the Crimean War has 
recently been drawn attention to, by Robert 
Blake nnd others). But the liberal Germ an idea 
had to reckon with English chauvinism as well 
as Prussian militarism, and Albert's adopted 
country never quite conformed to his vision. 

An exotic contribution that grafted more 
effectively was the ideal of middle-class mar- 
riage - Christmases, seaside holidays and all. 
However, not for the last time, a royal consort 
chosen to epitomize respectable uxoriousness 
himself came from a spectacularly rackety 
background - scarred in Albert's case by adul- 
tery, divorce and syphilis. Seamy though their 
stories were, he remained attractively devoted 
to the memory of his parents and to his 
brother; Rhodes James convincingly infers 
that his subject had a much happier childhood 
than Victoria liked to allow. (None the less, his 
broadmindedness about individual sexual pec- 
cadilloes did not prevent a readiness to use 
Palmerston's excesses against him when the 
occasion arose.) The Consort’s biographer is, 
perhaps inevitably, rather antipathetic to the 
monarch, especially in her youth; he gives 
prominence to Stockmar’ a interesting descrip- 













"Unveiling of the Scottish National Memorial to Prince A Iberi, Edinburgh " by IV. Simpson, from The Cult 
of the Prince Consort, reviewed here. 


Consort in every way, he has ended up as a 
• sexual icon for the 1970s. 

; • ; (fsf . * . The revaluation has penetrated less far into 

, ft? the world oif political history, and this is what 
% . Rhodes Jamea - well known for his studies of 
, bounders and dark horses - has set out to 
S;‘ v,-;,-’®': remedy. 1 However, he remains curiously con-. 

:'•« \ '■ J dltioned by the criteria of a: vanished age.. The 

fe . m ^ st fomudableidetfactpr; to be sonorously 

5$|i ; £ lii.Il '• reprimanded, iis seen as the “unpleasant" Mr 

l ■’ i;l; . '• sttacheyj fcyrohfc 'tags appear in the text ; the 

- secondary authorities approvingly quoted are 
rf.i : ?’M H. A,L. Fisher, Justin McCarthy, and A. C. 

• 0enBOn » though a concession to modernity 
. appears in theshapeof Roger Fulford. And the 
. : • -wholt ts embellished with prose of an orotun-; 
dity that sometimes defies description - Henry 
HaUam crossed with Wi S. Churchili: 

’ I ^ e struggles for land, possessions and titles ; 
k lljv’.'/.P, throughout Europe In the sixteenth and seventeenth 

S jri ;.is j centuries afford relish and pleasure to a limited oum- 

Jts her of students of those remote controversies. Most 

If Tr of * hc *»umlaries which the participants contested so 

Jt j '■ . • fiercely have Ihemselves vanished, as have so many 
1 of the buildings and palaces they constructed and the 
JvR; • Of! " 1 ' Vfealth that some acq uired. The tramp of armies, the 
Star?' , Vagaries of circumstance, the frowns of fortune, new 1 
' T PWltudea to religious passions, and the. attrition of 


tlra pt^cprinCe pf Wal<5a,ak. M m\ exaggerated 1 The Times, longing for (he For 
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^. J.^^yn'ieither singly or collectively, swept away. , a& the 


their children sometimes make chilling read- 
ing; the way that the German idea misfired 
over the . Prince of Wales's education is told 
better than it has been before. 

Closely collected with this was Albert’s de- 
liberate decision from the beginning to Involve 
himself personally in. English intellectual life. 
The knighthood for Lyelt, the post at the Col- 
lege of Chemistry for Hofmanh, the cultivation 
of Whewell and Sedgwick, stood for a much 
wider commitment to "science". (One might, 
however, conjecture more about the readiness 
to call in the phrenologist George Combe to 
examine Bertie's head; a twentieth-century 
dismissal of “pseudo-science" does not convey 
the vagaries of mid-nineteenth-century scien- 
tific understanding.) Education preoccupied 
Albert in every sphere, from his actions as 
Chancellor of Cambridge (a post whose tradi- 
tionally honorific nature he at first did not 
realize, and then fruitfully ignored) to his de- 
sire that Gaelic should be. taUght in Scottish 
schools; and Welsh in Wales. . What comes 
across seems the archetype of modem, self- 
developing man, ready to turn his hand to 
etching, agriculture, musical composition or 
architecture; Osborne epitomizes him as much 


having political opinions based upon an anxi- 
ety for the national interests and honour of their 
country and the welfare of mankind?" he min- 
uted. “Is the sovereign not the natural guar- 
dian of the honour of his country, is he not 
necessarily a politician?” As Rhodes James 
shows, Albert did not replace Victoria's 
dangerous partialities with the ideal of the 
monarch above politics; he simply went about 
things in a different way, which might have 
done more to extend the oblique powers of the 
monarchy than anything else. The story could 
be read in terms of a Jamesian loss of inno- 
cence,- rather like George III, who perforce 
learned to use the “faction” he despised - 
though that is not how it appears here. We see 
Albert backing Peel, receiving private advice 
from him out of office, inspiring editorials in 
The Times, longing for (he Foreign Office; 
eventually ' beconfing what his biographer 
: rathef hyperbolically balls “the most astute and 
ambitious politician of the age". When his 
widow in 1886 urged her outgoing Tory minis- 
ters to “agitate in every village" against the 
policy of the incoming administration, Albert 
might have been appalled at her indiscretion, 
but not at her commitment. 

The “informal but potent member of every 
cabinet” succumbed, probably to typhoid, in 
1861 (Rhodes James does not hypothesize 
about the other possible causes of death which 
have been canvassed.) By then his influence on 
small and great affairs of state, within and with- 
out the Royal Household, had become 
tremendous; and he was, as Rhodes James 
effectively reminds us throughout, extraordi- 
narily young (twenty-eight when he began 
attempting to reorganize Cambridge, thirty 
when he started planning the Great Exhibi- 
tion). He was also prematurely worn, ex- 
hausted and depressed: "I do not ding to life", 
he accurately remarked. He had never quite 
meshed with his adopted people, never acquir- 
ing the art of casualness (in Bagehot’s phrase, 
“he had hot the knack of dropping seed with- 


out appearing to sow it"). However, like most 
of the English, he disliked pomposity, and af- 
ter the Great Exhibition the thought of a statue 
in his likeness appalled him. There is a splendid 
irony, therefore, in the spectacular public cult 
which followed his death, which is the subject 
of an absorbing study by Elizabeth Darby and 
Nicola Smith. While sometimes tending to- 
wards a catalogue, their book places the myths 
and works of the craze for Albertiana firmly in 
context, and discusses, among much else, the 
contemporary theories of "recognition in 
heaven" as well as the plethora of techniques 
and innovations which Albert's memorials so 
appropriately encouraged. Fashions for the 
High Renaissance (Raphael in particular), 
Anglo-Suxonism, anti-Catholicism, and ersatz 
medievalism were given free play; the authors 
arc very good indeed on the Albert Memorial, 
with Its distant precursors in Rome tad Its 
immediate anticipation in Manchester. 

Their short study, profusely and inac- 
tively illustrated, hongs as an Interesting pe- 
dant to Rhodes James’s inescapably port® 631 
study, and focuses once again on Albert stepo- 
tation. “Why was it that when Prince Aloe 
died the nation felt it had suffered a loss heavy 
and irreparable?” asked Vie Times 
attacking the Albert Memorial. As so oR». 
tho editorial went on to get It exactly wrong oy 
attributing his importance not to tastes luw 
promotion of art and scioocCi but to we 
that "so princely nn example of punty o 
could ill be spnred by n wealthy and luxury 
age and society". Tire Consort’s achieve^ 0 
are more interesting than that, t ^ 10U ^ 
came about partly because he grnspw 
cisively the unrivalled opportunity tor 
cnco thut came his way through ^ c 

(Stockmar again: “Nature existed be 
Constitution”); and partly because hc ^ 
ter educated, better travelled, wore . 
and far more diligent than the 
.public men among whom he has nnuj 
His place. 


THOMAS PINNEY (Editor) 

[The Selected Letters Of Thomas Bablngfon 
Machulay ' S. ■' ; 

317pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 

ntti 'Mnncn . • 1 


iflpmas nancy’s exemplary complete edition 
:■?$' h^catJars letters was .published . in six 
volutnW between 1974 and 1981. In this selec- 
tion the -annotation is abandoned, completely, 
- ;(<? be replaced by good general pnd sectional 
biographical introductions, . .a * chfonblodic&l 


’ The Selection works well, ' 

ary presentation, the texts can be rta ^ r • ■ 
complete form, not as edited by ^ 

Otto Trevelyan for the Life odo«d- 

Selection has if anything increased ^ . 

tration of e (notion that Macaulay^ , j ^ 

to hour info his mpst Inornate WJg 5 * 

closeness of his family iota 

seen $11 the more poignanfly- 

any explanatory .matter ontqe i e (tef- 

have been a disadvantage - 

writers, tjut the pace of 

makes it unnecessary to { s ~ 1 


!*■.- V/1™ wr cousin, me expense. , Tpe celebrated • Jp nt^ accede to: tbe.^ dfs- tabte arid 

K : Albert's , r patch-bo^ : (noW tf tejev(sloar«eries tUchfi) is ’ tS abbrevla^oii. h« 
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Shivering timbers 


Da vid Profmno 

qjobgemacdonaldfraser 

UePyratM 

413pp. Collins. £9.95. 

000222 7878 

A* most notable features of most piratical 
areers, historically considered, were sex- 
rtjated disease and brevity. The image re- 
eved through literature, however, is richer 
and altogether more attractive: the dcvil-nmy- 
are swash-buckler is n composite fiction 
(Bieted down through Defoe, Stevenson. Bar- 
rie and, more recently, Snbatini - and. not 
surprisingly, it is the latter tradition that is 
preferred by George MacDonald Fraser, the 
legendary one unspoiled until the socinl histo- 
rians Interfered. “History is very much what 
pi want it to be", he declares with Flash- 
lunic panache, and quite right too. As well as 
lading on every conceivable myth about 
pirates, and unashamedly scrambling decades 
d facts, the novel also draws on many 
authentic background details, so that, like any 
pod burlesque, it offers at times an affection- 
ate nostalgia for the subject of its own spoof. 
Much of the comedy springs from sudden 
anachronism, for the pedigree of The Pyrates 
also embraces the familiar stereotypes from 
movies; characters are consistently referred to 
in terms of their screen counterparts, Fair- 
banks, Gable and Flynn. Escapades are stres- 
sed to be Hollywood set-pieces, and deflation 
utbe order of t)ie day with the aura of period 
detail constantly punctured by modern brand- 
names that explode illusion: “rapier clenched 
'twin flawless teeth, the light of battle in his 
eye and the taste of brasso in his mouth". 
Perilous predicaments and impossible levels of 
invulnerability result in a rollicking, frolicking, 
rowlocking and totally implausible epic. 

Il begins, Iqok’ee, with the cast converging, 
iadassic film fashion, for a sea-voyage in the 
■bielve Apostles sailing out of London some 
rimesliortly after the Restoration. By n process 
• and pan we are shown this motley 

Sb**^v* : top b iI,in 8 8 oes to matinee 
'Ml Benjamin Avery, the Iwcnly-two-ycar old 


superhero (former head-prefect, ba Oxon) 
armed with Boy Scout morality and virginal 
self-control. Into his hands has been entrusted 
(cameo role by S. Pepys here) a fabulously 
vnluable crown which he must convey secretly 
to the ruler of Madagascar. His supporting 
players include Colonel Blood (he of the 
Crown Jewels), a dastardly wheedlcr, and 
Lady Vanity Rooke, a pouting blonde who 
falls for Avery - as does Sheba, the black 
pirate queen in shackles below deck, a thigh- 
booted Barn-barella with a Cartier-hilted 
rapier and n line in lasciviousness that has 
everyone scuttling for cold showers. 

Sheba is part of an international Brother- 
hood of pirates, nnd her colourful camarados 
waylay the ship, carve the crown up into six 
pieces and, leaving passengers and crew in 
various plights, head off to different parts of 
the globe, the rotters. This makes Avery's 
honour-saving mission to reunite the frag- 
ments something of a prolongd and tricky one, 
his adventures leading him from Libertatia (an 
un-Defovian piratocracy) to the South Amer- 
ican jungle. In the process he encounters Don 
Lardo the diabolical, tarantula-toting Viceroy; 
a gibbering castaway named Solomon Shafto; 
and Bilbao, a pirate aspiring to gentry, and his 
miniature pegiegged toady. Goliath. It’s a 
heady rumfustian of a plot, but getting befud- 
dled is part of the fun. 

Each scene is teeming with extras, every one 
dressed up to the nines and schooled in the art 
of coarse acting, with a diploma in bucko- 
speak. There is a constant groundswell of 
piratical catcalls: “Bags I first. . . . Bool Who’d 
ha’ thought it! . . .Where’s the purser's office, 
Jack?" and with some of the bit parts enthu- 
siasm spills over into gibberish, ”Wi’ a will, an' 
yarely, an’ bedamned, an’ that. Whdt, lads?” 
Despite feeling obliged to live up to their 
legendary ferocity, they are for the most part 
quite a pleasant gang of coves, and most of the 
timbers-shivering bloodthirstiness remains 
verbal fantasy in true pantomime style. Things 
do hot up towards the end - heads roll, 
torturers cackle, ketchup dribbles - but on the 
whole itVdelightfujJy Unpertific^te Muff, and. 
full of surprises. An’, ye may lay to'fftatrw $ 
wannion. 


Multi-storeyed 


Joanna Motion 

EMMA TENNANT 
Woman Beware Woman 
176pp. Cape.£7.95. 

0224021648 

There are three principal women who need to 
beware each other in Emma Tennant’s new 
novel: widow, daughter-in-law and the young 
woman who wanted to marry the other son. 
Their male partners, whose existence nominal- 
ly defines these relationships, stay in the back- 
ground. Indeed, the father is recently dead, 
active only in recollection and in the corrosive 
effect of his memory; one son is absent for all 
but the book’s denouement ; and the other is an 
uneasy neutral. The women spin the plot and 
the men make the corpses. TTie scheme they 
are caught up in is a conspiracy for revenge. 

Woman Beware Woman is set in contempor- 
ary southern Ireland, in a paradisal landscape 
of fuchsia lanes and a clifftop Satis House. 
While his wife Moura paints the sen and rocks, 
Hugo, the Nobel-contending novelist, charms 
the bachelors in Ryan’s bar and entrances his 
Anglo-Irish and American neighbours even 
though he pillories them in his books: he calls 
them Lady Sloth, Rex Envy, the Earl of 
Greed. When Hugo takes his crusade for jus- 
tice off the page and puts it into practice , trying 
to defend an appealing local woman against 
her abusive and crooked husband, he ends up 
dead in the woods his wife loves to paint. 
Moura wants his death avenged. Indirectly, 
intending other ends, the two younger women 
nudge her plans along. The final outcome is not 
quite what any of them had in mind. 

The- story comes to us in layers via Minnie, 
the childhood visitor to the household whose 
engagement to the elder son failed to carry 
her into the safety of marriage within Hugo and 
Moura’s family. Her narrative starts with an 
outline, still coloured by the child's idyllic and 
certain picture of life at Cliff Hold. In the 
second section of the book, she goes over the 

. hie has been misled: sh6 fokes decisions on 


Fulgurating in Fitzrovia 


Anne Ductile 

■ MM KEEN E 1 ' 

MrsDonaid ' 

Alice Thomas Ellis. 

“W'OWtoand Windus/HognrUi Press. £7.95 
0.50). 

®70t 1 2749.X • 

JjVyKperte died of cancer in 198 1 , at the age 
Ik TJk little book found no publisher in 
(0 Ip ■ 501 ^ was written, and comes 

kj M ^ piece of rather complex filial 

AlteReS** 1 * Ue P* l ° 8ue " by 1^ dau 8 h,er « 

With exemplary brevity, how 
a Child of poverty In the East 

■ now she was early and easily, be- 
tklfin«iii ?! beaut y ant * spirit, co-opted into 
S^tudes of Fjtzrovia; married and 

producer Ralph Keene; and 
Paiiipr ii * ^ding relationship with the 

• S made her his heir 

Her m$ny friends in that 
Ntice uxt^v tb ® Henry. Greens . Louis Mac-. 

• fe* 1 violently In love 

cffcW Write, of this passion" - in- 

the P 0 ® 1 ’ 5 moth ® r ’ 

’ POt hblda very highopinion of 

^>*5 of * tether sico’rninfi' his Comics and 

^11°^ Keene re Members a 
“ftr school, holl- 


whlch she very seldom becomes aware. Violet, 
the elder daughter - several sons remain 
peripheral, in inale immunity - is sliding out 
into scx-nmong-the-intellectunls, but Is going 
to be trapped by pregnancy into a short-shrift 
marriage much like her mother’s; Rose, the 
little girl, still lias to be the victim of the emo- 
tional ond physical battering, though nursing 
already a fierce, destructive kernel of self. 
They all live at aw extremity of feeling, un- 
tclhcrcd by anything or anybody. 

It does not come as a surprise to learn that 
the book wns very slowly written. Each short 
chapter has to be un peeled from the One be- 
low, like a skin. Il does not matter, either, if 
one reads the book without even suspecting 
that "some years after she started to write' , the 
author conceived the idea of her three figures 
as the same person at different times: their 
kinship is already Well enough established, Nor - 
does i 1 matter If one'doesn’t notice this chiming 
with Four Quartets , by which the author Was 
much influenced at the time (and what a pity 
the editor allows “Unto” into the lines from 
“East Coker”, where Eliot was using exact 


words like "Into"): there is plainly at the end 
some faint possibility pf grace for Mrs Donald, 
even though “she still felt the great, gloating 
eye of chaos inside her,. denying all this - an eye 
which she must always watch with the eye of 
her own vision, to which she held oh in her 
mind as she went towards it". 

Those last words in ihe book suggest much of 
its difficulty and disappointment. Like a great 
many para-literary ladies, the author protests 
too much, as if to make up in vociferousness for 
what she feels she lacks in credentials. The 
result, hete, is a kind of generalized .$nd ex*- 
halting fulgurance: 

Louts saw her as a terrible constniclion culling him 
off bom something villi, .transfixed by deadlock in 
the past where she took refuge; her eyes turned up- 
ward to that awesome beauty let loose In ronsura-, 
mate dreams. He felt himself a wraith in Dinahs 
mind where nothing crystaUlred except for mocking 
, gar|oyijrt who told ; 

Transposing ail this Into a lower key grows 
v$ry tedious; and very much vitiates n book 
which vyoujd otherwise be wholly prtiriful, good 
and honest. 


foja.oostalgic llttip roman d 
:■ however. Essentially, 

study about three 
caughtin 
spiratof en\otion$l 
hash's-!; ^PJwCeTrbm which there is at 
Mrs Ponald , th$ , 
tyrant. 
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fire wipes ou( whple acre* of them, • ; i 

Biit finder ^ur feet the newshbofe arp - 

irtexorabie> Bumping up; hftrdus beads, , . 
they fist into hooks, into question marks, 

simulating meekness all oydr theearth,;, : • -y . 
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wrong information. Hugo's impermeable fami- 
ly life had disintegrated; his ioveableness had 
ruinous limits; and the semi-feudal camarader- 
ie of the village coexists with an indulgence for 
lawbreakers which shades easily into a similar 
tolerance of terrorism. 

Not only that, Minnie is herself an unreliable 
narrator, letting out distracting clues to the 
unravelling of the thriller-plot. From the first 
she is clumsy and self-deprecating. Romantic 
Minnie says yes to everything and takes the 
tip-up seat in taxis. But she gradually reveals 
herself as not so much an inoffensive day- 
dreamer as mentally precarious. This is not the 
passionate and venomous mania of The Bad 
Sister or the adolescent disorientation of 
Queen of Stones. It is a domesticated derange- 
ment. which surfaces eventually as the power 
of the weak over the strong, the incompetent 
asserting itself slyly over the capable. 

For Minnie's narration, Emma Tennant uses 
her characteristic and powerful! skill of get- 
ting at the distinct delineation of motive and 
import through multi-storey fantasy. Minnie 
starts to identify characters with one another: 
Moura with her own mother; herself with Fran, 
the “real” daughter-in-law (one shoots with a 
camera, the other more lethally); her former 
fianc£ with his father (Hugo lies dead in the 
leaves where she lay with hisson). Reinterpret- 
atin of the past is superimposed on the events 
of the present. “What happens if you walk into 
your own memory?" wonders Minnie. Minnie 
walks not only into memory but also, as under- 
standing breaks on her, into her metaphors, a 
collision of tenses, and obsessively in and out 
of the hunting scene in tapestry which hangs on 
her bedroom wall: 

It's as if I was determined to walk Into the tapestry 
that hangs opposite me as I write - where already, 
through the trees, I see the sloping hill down to 
Blackstone, the formal stitching of the vegetables in 
the garden, the pale billow of the marquee where 
they serve lemonade and food. As 1 go 1 see the 
change of movements of the people on the wall - the 
hunters and the hunted and the wayfarers who get 
caught up by accident in the final stages of the kill. 

By now it \s no surprise that a new Tennant 
, navel, should he hard to .categorize, Woman 

■ : * 

sexual maemnafion, part exploration of how a 
. small community reacts uncter pressure. Emma 
: Tennant moves fluently between genres, and 
although there is the occasional awkwardness 
In following her, she makes compulsive both 
the untangling, of the conspiracy and the 
far-ranging precision of her language. 

. ^ Church and Society ^ 
in the Late 
Twentieth Century: 

The Economic and 
Political Task 

Ronald H Preston 

Tfie economic state of a nation 
cannot be Ignored by Christians. The 
author covers the contribution of 
Christian Socialism, the resurgent ; 
Individualism of the 'Radical Right’ 
and then questions whether any 

• : social theologies havetnuch to offer 

til, He challenges the churches tq . , ' 

contribute positively and. •: 

prophetically to the resolution of the 
tensions of modem society. 

: £8.95 limp 

■ 7 Karl Barth: 

Theologian y. 

Vohn Bowden 

• r In his lifetime Barth Changed the 
■ ' whole pa Hem of twentieth- century 

• - , religious thought; More recently his - ' 

''i^utatlonhasdecllhedbuthls- 
Influence cinnot be Ignored. This 
! booh sets Barth's life agalnrt his 
theology arid alms to.be both an 
... Introduction to the theologian, and a 
, critical and appreciative comment on 
his lairing significance. 

£ 3. 95 paper 
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Eric Korn 

» l need at least a dozen more copies of A. 

* Arthur Reade’s wonderful Study and Stimu- 

I hints or The Use of Intoxicants and Narcotics in 
relation to Intellectual Life, to satisfy my cus- 
tomers’ needs (conscious or not). A. Arthur 
Reade hnd the congenial notion of writing to 
every eminent person he could think of and 

— asking whether smoking or drinking helped 
concentration, and putting the results into a 
book with a rather tendentiously pro-absten- 
tionisl conclusion (Heywood, Manchester and 
London 1883). Then as now, everyone had 
something to say on the subject, though some 
rather smugly said they couldn’t provide any 
evidence because they had never touched the 
stuff; or alternatively because they had never 

h touched abstinence. Fred Burnaby, author of 
^ A Ride to Khiva, modestly suggested that each 
j man should find out for himself: few others 
were so temperate, especially among the 
temperance workers. Mark Twain “smokes 
with all my might, and I allow no intervals". 
Matthew Arnold thinks claret is agreeable, “a 
healthy nature and the power of self-control 
being presupposed”; but then makes the ex- 
traordinarily jaundiced comment, ‘Teal brain- 
work of itself, I think, upsets the worker, and 
makes him bilious; wine will not cure this, nor 
will abstaining from wine prevent it”. Gloomy 
Alexander Bain eschews tobacco, cheery Edi- 
son chews it. Hardy recommends German 
beer, Trollope gets somnolence and the shakes 
from three large cigars. Henty “gets through an 
immense amount of literary work in the course 
of the day” without assistance. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes finds his faculties best under control 
> bet ween. breakfast and lunch. Darwin, in a sad 

little note (he was in the last two months of his 
life), remarks “I have taken snuff all my life 
j : and regret that 1 ever acquired the habit .... 1 

; , s , feel, sure it U q great stimulus and aid in my 

stone considers light port “especially necessary 
to him at the time of greatest intellectual exer- 
tion”. Francis Newman (the Cardinal’s half- 
mad brother) says “They say ‘it soothes’ - 
which I interpret to mean - ‘it makes me 

— inattentive and dreamy’": he’s speaking of 
. tobaccb but he's even less tolerant of booze. 

“You are evidently unaware”, writes Ruskin’s 
PR man, “that Mr Ruskin entirely abhors the 
practice of smoking, in which he has never 
: indulged. His dislike of it is mainly based upon 

93 his belief (no doubt a true one) that a cigar or 
— . pipe will very often make a man content to be 

idle for any length of time”. 

. But the .biscuit of some kind, probably n 
madelelpe for remembrance, is taken by the 
Abbd Molgno; who is, he points out “with 
respect to philology or chronology, the most 
extraordinary man of my time”, having 
learned, by his own. patent , method, 41,500 

— ' words in twelve languages, and from 10,000 to 

12,000 historical facts with thejr precise dates. 
m But he went to Muitjch and “spent his evenings 
^ in a smoking rpoqi with ( the learned Bavarians , 
a j . each of whom ate four or five meals a day , and 
drank two or three jugs of beer”. He fell again 
into the “fatal habit” of snuff-taking, which 
05 ’■ “Auts a^te^fo.thenose, filthjnjjie oraket", 
VW (jalntulfy ^^djteai 

■v ; j!r ; " tq use^.a dlc^OTairy-(p lqok up 

k M ! : . ^^igh Words. He' st 9 p|jid J Frorript|y.ttpd jibw 
k . ’ ,v Ro-one ^ill dispute niff the honour of being 
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depth of heart. A reliable seedsman and apiar- 
ist . . ."). 

It is only when they seek to shed a hit of light 
on Nature and Nature’s laws that they come 
out sounding like McGonagall or Cyril Fletch- 
er, and it perhaps doesn't occur in other lan- 
guages, where they have epic poems on every- 
thing from South America to Syphilis (not all 
that far, historically). I can’t speak for Lucre- 
tius, borefathcr of the form, whom I possess 
only in prose translation (Munro’s of IK73, 
since you ask). 

The rot may have set in, if that’s the word I 
want, with Erasmus Darwin. Resplendent 
polymath of course, loving husband and grand- 
father (wrote Hints on Education for the care 
of his illegitimate daughters); but it must be 
admitted there isn’t a vast gap between Can- 
ning’s lethal parody “The Loves of the Triang- 
les” (“Let Hydrostatics , simpering as they 
go. . .") and the lad’s own words in The Eco- 
nomy of Vegetation and The Loves of the Plant 
-which take in a fair amount of Physics, Chem- 
istry, and Metallurgy too: 

With iron lips his rapid rollers seize 

The lengthening bars, in thin expansion squeeze. 

Descending screws with ponderous Qy-whecls 

wound 

The tawny plates, the new medallions round; 

Hard dyes of steel the cupreous circles cramp 
And with quick fall his massy hammers stamp .... 

There are worse things, however, and by 
good luck I have three of them by me at the 
moment. 

Let us first observe Dr Abraham Coles MD, 
creator of a medico-physiological conspectus 
modestly called The Microcosm, actually fairly 
substantial, by analogy with microcomputers a 
minicosm or even a main-frame costn. Dr Col- 
es says he’s from New Jersey, but a rhyme in 
the first canto (“Back through the solitude of 
ages gone / To the dim twilight of creation's 
dawn”) suggests Massachusetts: howbeit, it 
was to the Centenary dinner of the New Jersey 
Medical Society that he first recited the poem. 
.. There are alt these Yankee physicians, replete 
3;^^%evw !New Jersey physicians ate on 
' festi ve octasibns ln the 1860s (quail’s eggs with 
truffled asparagus? boysenberry pie with chit- 
terlings?), hands benignly enfolding gold watch- 
chains, listening approvingly to the mellow 
tropes of the President's address . . . “hoary 
with the frosts of a hundred winters . . . just 
honours . . . shot heard round the world . . . 
railroads, steamships, chloroform, sincerity 
. . Gradually they wake to a certainty hard us 
chancre (“gratification tempered with fear . . 
analysis , . poetical form”): the speech is just 
preamble to a poetical excursus of unbounded 
ambition and unknown length. By hindsight, 
we can know, as they did not, that there was a 
term to their torment: my edition runs to 
seventy-five pages of metrical outpouring, and 
on each page there are up to twenty lines, 
fewer if there arc cross-headings (TRUE 
LOVE— SPURIOUS LOVE or INGES- 
TION— DIGESTION— ASSIMILATION) or 
footnotes (the. Invocation “Make room! My 
Heart” triggers Off a burst of anatomical detail 
about the number of rooms in the mammalian, 
reptilian and battachipn hearts). By actual 
experiment (in private) I determined that the 
poem can be read at elghteep lines per minute 
without excessive orotundity, so the whble 
thing would have been over in little more than 
-Seyenty.flye rninutes. unless be read ouj the 
' Jodtriote(i;‘«T. •' • 

;L Coles starts with a geological praeludium to 
,'ithc. effect that .the Bible got it emphatically 
;>Tlghti “$ee, 'with what ease the Psalmist now 
• unlocks / The secret of the Palaeozoic rocks 
. . . lii boriCspbhdence, literally exact, / With 
. geologic inference arid fact” and that thfl.who|e 
:. . of history: points towards. Man (“ages before I 
.came / Tbe Tchthyosaurus prophesied the 
, same").' : ; '..V * ' : . ■ " '.. 

he dives into the human 
■ y apatomy ! “No w that the Derma} covering is cut 
^through / Add itis internal structure brought' to 
' \ View , upduiatiiig dips / between the sen- 
tlerit papUlary tipsI’; noris the fuhctional ana- 
tpmyjneglected,; 

- . E0Ch'MOmipg a&?f sluntbet, brave and fresh 

Arm/ of piC Crimson Flejh . 1 : •; 

. ; Hv fiel^ df fprinebcqnquesis ; mari;lti)tg Comes 

'■ b£linriumbered dnlrris .. 

* H^art; arid arteries), an itchy 
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“ The Gustatory sense / (The same as Smell h,„ 
w.th a difference)" - and a fearful p 7 «i^ 
digestion, not at nil the thing for those 
prandial postbrandiul portulent slumbereV' 
During I he perilous passage of the Strait 

0 keep fast shut (ho Lnryngeal Gate 

with a distressing comparison of the arrival d 
food m the stomach with the arrival of the brid, 
in (he bridc-chnmber: { 

Make the couch reudy: and mid veiling doom 
And holy privacy ns in a womb, ' 

Induct into the mysteries of the place; 

Knin down celestial influence and grace 
Upon the nusccnt neophyte: prepare 
The layers nf regeneration; where 
By wondrous saturations for a time, 

And fresh baptisms of the new-bora Chyme 
Coles has stilt to cover the heart and circula- 
tion and what he nicely calls “the exhiliralwm 
of the blood”; then, more swiftly, nosology, 
the physician’s character, hopes for (he future! 
invocation to “That Great Physician in flit 
Skies", ending with a final clunking New Eng- 
land rhyme: 

Admiring angels shall the sight Bpplaud 
Blazing with all the majesty of God. 

Coles is a fluent and accomplished songster 
compared with William Jones of Hotwelb, 
Bristol, author of The Elements of Chunks! 
Science in Verse (John Murray 1834), of which 

1 have had a copy; I have been unable to tract 
another, or to identify my William Jono 
among the herd of Joneses. We know from tie 
advertisements that he published series of che- 
mical charts; and from the preface that Ik 
thought that “Chemistry abounds in so many 
words unusual in colloquial or familial 
phraseology, as to invite an effort at versifica- 
tion, which, from the mere chynting of the 
lines, may render that attractive, which «ouU 
be considered by some dull and unmurical in 
mere prose". You might prefer to imagine tit 
consequences of this theory: “Lead h wdl 
known, one hundred four its weigh! / ilf ox- 
ide's Litharge or Massicot" begins stana 
CCLVI1I: let me quote the following sUnzafn 
full, os among the liveliest: 

Af Copper is « dreadful poison, too 
Is lead, when made Oxide very petradwa; 

[f Wines contain lead's compounds, 
led hydrogen, shows the metal vlsckro, 

In stalo or a black Sulphurcl. But view 
(And be not tainted with the supenllwre. 

That Wines containing Tnrlnr, cberaM* 141 ' 
Would throw lead down insoluble tartrste. 

ft is a merit of William Jones’s vew 
there is no problem about stopping jjwJJ ' 
Not so the appalling Alexander WllwS 
(1819-1902) who mounled and rode seven- 
simultaneous hobby-horses - anti-Darwin , 
nmi-Hclniholtzism, a new theory m 
gravity und whatever else came to l®L 
tiou. I have In front of me the 
ten-thousand liner (with 200 pagt* ^ 
Problems of Human Life Here a ^ 
“by the author of Zupah" (“Zup atl , tt 
published us u book, which makes hsu 
track down). He gives a 
mathematically demonstrated 
gives out the power of '50 000,000 g , 
according to Mr Tyndall's theory _ 

table of figures Arrayed agplnst ^ 

Jacob’s experiment w | tb , , ^jforitiow 
roborated - Odor of a fox s feet n • , • i 

good - Theory ofdescent ho^l^^ ! 
down’’), but once mounted on mspi^j. ^ 
imppssible for him ortbe readsT , . 

or dismount. It is that 
gait, the trochaic totrftmeter,w ^ 

to take from “The Kalewala_ fe yiii|x 

Itlawaiha: the closert eque»mW»«W 

. “tolting” of a five-gaited ladandk W, 

' No such evolution nonsense • ,. . 

: . As Hipparfon forms of atnjctuie t • . 

. • Living in the- various epochs 1 ■ ■ » 

. Like the three-toed Orohippus* ' * ' 

Mesphippus, Mlohippus, . 

..Protohippus, PliohippUi . 

, Or whatever other JiippW . • • • . ' '->! 
Huxley rpriy inwot and picture ; ; • . . 

Through which equine a nimek^ ... 

• Had to plod before they ^chci-iis .^ . j 

Fashioned In the fprm of Horses- .: ■ * ^ 

.Is not this a grand and .simple , yj : v- i' . \ 

r Process when tortparedtoP^?-. •> 

• Crooked Complex transmutaUons .. . ... - t , 
Which does absolutely^ach us : 

’. That before a horse existed. , • " . • ' YiigylM^'..'! 
-■ -Whba, thefe boy. Hold it: 

‘ ;j^lt, stop, whoa 

^^iikdfskvf of <^urii 4 * ':*■$ 
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Letters 

'Dracula' 

cjr - Philip Temple’s BCtount of the curious 
eLts at Hendon Churchyard in 1828 
November 4) may well furnish another 
Lance of serendipity’s having contributed to 
the narrative of Dracula. There is evidence 
that Bram Stoker reworked several details of 
incident and situation from items published in 
leriodicals between 189U and 1895, although 
he was certainly well aware that severing the 
head was a cardinal principle of Eastern 
European vampire lore. It docs not, however, 
prove that - in the terms of that narrative - 
“Ringstead" was meant to be Hendon, nor 
disprove the case for Highgate Cemetery. 

That three miles seems an unconscionable 
W y for two gentlemen to choose to walk along 
sain roads is scarcely the point. The distance 
would have proved a formidable obstacle to 
Lacy Westenra’s regular forays upon Hamp- 
stead Heath, which clearly represented the 
nearest stretch of open ground accessible to 
her. 

Philip Temple misinterprets the significance 
of The Spaniards, which is irrelevant to Van 
Helsing and Seward’s outward journey. They 
took the quickest route to Highgate, one and a 
half miles across the Heath from Jack Straw's 
Castle, where, incidentally, the main path- the 
old Wilson Estate road - had street lamps at 
intervals then, as it does today. Lonely paths 
were succeeded by deserted suburban lanes 
below Highgate where the horse police were 
encountered. (My grandfather actually com- 
manded the mounted section which patrolled 
the Hampstead side.) The route to the cemet- 
ery had to be one which was totally unfamiliar 
to Seward. This would certainly not have been 
(be case with St Mary’s, Hendon, where the 
funeral cortege would have driven over the 
same roads only four days earlcr. That their 
natural way home to the West End ran past 
The Spaniards proves that they were returning 
koto the area north of Highgate Ponds, a 
comer of Parliament Hill Fields which had 
. tan popularly part of the Heath since 1888. It 
^ sfesird to, imagine that they' would have 
ewiedie tticued child back up to Hamp^ 
sfeadaiJ to wy from Hendon, where their cab 
route home lay down the Finchley Road. 

The amendment of “Shooter's Hill" to 
Shoot-up Hill" is also misleading. The furth- 
est edge of West Heath, not including the 
■Founding fields and market gardens, lay a 
JJP® and a quarter from Shoot-up Hill, Kil- 
“TO. and separated from ft by an already 
wveioped and busy stretch of Finchley Road, 
wtold speak of “the Shoot-up Hill side 
since there was no such thing. 
^D^pite- th e obvious disguise and not-by- 
. y-means-insoluble anomalies, the “bloofcr 
• e Ptodes in Dracula are so inextricably 
to that great open playground to the north 
. Jnappstead village, whose children were her 
victims, that to try and substitute a 
gwjfardm a v |ii a g e three miles away for one 
bpuadary wall lay 500 yards from the 
■T?.® qplte untenable. . 


^ard DAVIES. : 

Sgjj r *^* SQC fety; 24;Belvedcre .Road, Lpndon 

* * * \‘i ,.J“ 1 • * • * ‘ . . _ . • 

Tcxnplo concludes his insightful 
iftnw !■? t-ondon “origins of Dracula" 

i 8 ® ky saying there “also seems to 

! i ta WilUe ColIins’s The Woman 

! • ta^tiveness is unnecessary. 

' : on two novels, first noted 

!-. 1 tain-j 8 ? 9 s - Publication, : were further ex- 
Faison privisl and Daniel 

of * i respectively, 

■ iCW. and | s l9J»r (1975), and to date 

resetnblances’fhave been 
^^Plbfed^by^ ^Mark.M.Henrielly Jr’a 
T?les,0f,Two Copn ^ (Wilkie 

■ 2;. 1982, 15-31). . . 

T'lS® jA^cabtoV ’ •: 

Royal Holloway CoIIcgo, 

•• ■ 


'Reconstructing 

Literature' 

Sir, - Had I said that deconstruction fails 
because it provides no “objective basis for 
value-judgment”, as Imre Salusinszky alleges 
in reviewing my contribution to Reconstructing 
Literature (October 28), my argument would 
have rested on the fatuous notion of judgment 
he attributes to me. 

Alas, I never said it. If the reviewer had 
finished reading the article, he would have 
noticed that I charge deconstruction with the 
very crime for which he arraigns me: “a giddy 
objectivity”. Deconstruction, I suid, prefers 
“static, true paradox over active, flawed 
judgment”. 

With his bias against objectivity, the review- 
er might have agreed with my conclusion that, 
while deconstruction has much to offer as a 
method, the theory on which it rests is 
pseudo-scientific, pretending to make clinical 
observations of literary paradoxes. I prefer a 
criticism that is prepared to go beyond para- 
doxes to decisions, even if these decisions must 
be wrong. In my support I quoted John Henry 
Newman against an earlier generation of 
scientists: “Life is for action. If we insist on 
proofs for everything, we shall never come to 
action." The deconstructionists have invented 
a science of paradoxical proofs. 1 look for a 
criticism less certain but, at least, alive. 

ROBERT PATTISON. 

Department of English, Southampton College, 
Southampton, NY 11968. 

E. M. Forster 

Sir, -P. N. Furbank (Letters, November 25) is 
quite right to refute my assertion, in reviewing 
Selected Letters of E. M. Forster, Volume 1 
(November 18), that he claimed these letters to 
be revealing about Forster’s creative life. 
Actually, what L was thinking of was his 
co-editor Mary Lago’s claims, in her half of the 
volume’s introduction, that "the progress .of 
Forster’s works . > . la fio /fl)lthtollyjrefloo.t?d in 
his correspondence of most substance that 
finding letters of the kind that will delight the 
■literary historian and the critic presented no 

problems at all his letters are often in fact 

long-distance editorial conferences with liter- 
ary friends. . .’’. This is simply not true, and 
clearly contradicts Furbank’s wiser concession 
that we cannot hope through this newly 
published material “to trace the creator to his 
lair, of to find ‘explanation’ of his novels”. The 
drift of my review, indeed, was that during the 
period of his novel-writing Forster’s letters 
wore a form of decoy or disguise, and were 
almost constitutionally incapable of saying 
anything significant about his writing activity. 

ALAN HOLLINGHURST. 

25 Cantolowes Road, London NW1. 

'Edwin Drood' 

Sir, - New ideas about Edwin Drood qre rare 
indeed after over a century of speculation, and 
we are indebted to W.W. Robson for the novel 
notion that Datchery was to be reveaied as the 
Inimitable himself (November 11). 'But can 
this Hltchcockiflo devide.really:pe /Ae-secfOt 91 ■ 

Central to this question is the reliability of 
Forster’s account, on which Professor Robson 
raises the old doubts. This is too detailed^ 
subject for full discussion in a fetter, and I will 
make only two points; (1) The argumentThpt 
Forster could have deduced his account from 
Dickens’s text cannot apply to all Forster wfrofe 
- how. for example, could he have deduced 
that '.‘the originality [of the Story] .was to consist 
in the review of the murderer s career by 

himself at the close, when its temptitions were 

. to be dwelt upon as if. hot he W- ^ 
some, other man, were the temp ted 7(2) 
Dickens's. Intelligent daughter Itate stoutly 
maintained ftom' M Inlimate knowledgeof 

SeThs^ 


the case for thinking that Jasper is not merely a 
deeply divided man, as Robson rightly calls 
him, but has actually split into two separate 
personalities: that one personality is evil , hates 
Drood, and murders him; that the other 
personality has deep affection for Edwin, and 
is unconscious of the thoughts and actions of 
the murderer; that only one of these personal- 
ties is in control of Jasper at a time; and that 
Jasper's fits are not caused by opium but are 
the physical signs of a transition from one 
personality to the other. This interpretation, 
which is based mainly on Dickens’s text . is also 
consonant wth Forster’s account. The pres- 
entation of the two Jaspers in a way that was 
fair, yet would not allow the reader to realize 
what was happening, must have been “difficult 
to work” (or as Dickens put it to Field, “There 
is a curious interest steadily working up to No. 

5, which requires a great deal of ait and 
self-denial.”) This secret would be “not a 
communicable idea” or else “the interest of the 
book would be gone”. Moreover, Forster's 
otherwise odd description, quoted above, of 
Jasper talking in the condemned cell as if lie 
were another man now becomes intelligible as 
one Jasper personality talking of the other - in 
this veiled way Dickens had told Forster his 
“very new and curious idea”. So the final 
confrontation in the novel would indeed be 
between a good and an evil character: but both 
are Jasper personalities. 

Since Dickens could not reveal the truth 
about Jasper until the final number, he had to 
retain his readers' interest until then by other 
means. He recognized this when he told Field 
that “at Nos. 5 and 6 the story will turn upon an 
interest suspended until the end”. This “in- 
terest” was the disappearance of Edwin 
Drood. Although this took place in the fourth 
number of the published text, the author’s 
notes show that he planned it for the fifth 
number, writing "Edwin Disappears", fol- 
lowed by “The Mystery”, underlined three 
limes, emphasizing the principle of keeping the 
reader guessing over the victim's fate that he 
explained to Lytton before publishing the 


Books from Oxford: 

History 

The French Revolution 
in Germany 

Occupation and Resistance 
in the Rhineland 1 792-t 802 

T. C.W. Blanning 

Unlike most previous studies which have 
treated Germany's relations with the 
French and their revolutionary ideology as 
a problem in intellectual history or 
international relations, this book 
concentrates on the reaction 11 evoked 
from ordinary Germans. £22.50 
Clarendon Press 

The Limits of Liberty 

American History 1607-1 980 

Maldwyn A. Jones 

Professor Jones places particular 
emphasison the social and cultural history 
of America. He emphasizes America's 
continuing interaction with Europe, and 
reassesses some of the most revered 
figures In the American 
pantheon. £22.50 paperback 
£9.95 Short Oxford History ol the 
Modern World 

The View from Cowley 

The impact of Industrialization 
upon Oxford, 1 91 8-1 939 
R.C. Whiting 

Dr Whiting examines the transformation of 
Oxford from an inward-looking town based 
on the University to an Industrial centre of 
national economic Importance. The focus 
of the book, however, is not confined to 
local Issues. Aa a study of car workers it 
examines the origins and behaviour of a 

I key group In recent economic and social 
history. £19.50 Oxford Historical 
Monographs Clarendon Prase 


explained to Lytton before publishing the TheDukeries . 

The identity of Datchery was no doubt Th© Social and Political V' . . • f5- 


another piece of roysrifleaf ion helping to serve 
the same purpose. Robson finds “the Datchery 
assumption” a curious phrase. Yet the OED 
gives as definitions of assumption “the taking 
upon oneself of a form or character” and “the 
form or character assumed”, quoting an almost 
contemporary example (1871) for an opera 
singer appearing in twra famous roles. So what 
more apt term could there be If the stage-struck 
Bazzard assumes the role of Datchery in his 
capacity as Grewgious’s investigator? 

One final thought. What would Victorian 
readers’ reactions have been if Dickens had 
appeared in person in his own story? Would it 
. not have destroyed for them the whole fabricof 
the fiction? I doubt whether they would have 
welcomed Professor Robson’s assumption. 

CHARLES FORSYTE. .’•• 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London SW1. , 


On Translation 

(October 14) ; both George Steiner and Roy 
• Harris express scepticism aboiit “translatabil- 
Ity”; Steiner becausfc of the untranslatabilityof 
' the "music of meaning” and Harris because the 
very concept of translatability is a “culturt- 
deperident’’.orte that some societies and lan- 
■ auages mtfylack. 

! - 'I want' to suggest ( 1 ) that iboth /rawriatlon , 
and relation, (the primary message itself) are 
always approximations to an intended menu- 
ingl ( 2 ) that the unique resources of language 
are such that, one can .always make, the : 
approxlihadhn.as closed* one wishes; and (3) 

: that worries aboqt un translatability 6 re usually 
based op a wrong-headed and arbitrary cqn- 
. caj-n with wordifor-word translation (which; is 
; certainly not possible in mbst caseS, but so 
what?) 

There is no. room for a word-fptrword 
: defence of (l H3) here . Harris mentions the 
^“notorious 'affability* principle" 7 - why, by the 
/way, Katz> relatively recent (1976, 

'. AhrUds oftbe New York A cadenty 6f Sciences 
; TL4iT--flnti hpf • fop wel l-wOrked-out 


Development of a Twentieth- 
Century Coalfield 

Robert J, Waller 

This original and compelling study uses 
agreat variety of sources, Including oral; 
evidence, to challenge many familiar 
assertions about mining communities, and 
to present an account of a particular 
community which Is also of the widest 
general significance in an often neglected 
period of British social hlsioiy. £22.50 
Oxford Historical Monographs 
Clarendon Press 

Chrestomathia 

Jeremy Bentham 
Edited by M. J. Smith 
and W. H. Burston 

Chrestomaihla, first published In 1 817, was; 
Bentharri’s only published work on • 
education. This edition, based on the last 
published version of 1 843, jhcludes a ' ; - 

substantlal Introduction, extensive editorial ; 
footnotes, a detailed subject Index, and a 
collation Of previous editions. £40 
TheCo/fecfed Works of Jeremy Beniftam 
Clarendon Press •. 

The Age of Abbot 
Desiderius 

MonfecasSIno, the Papacy, and 
the Nprman8 In the Eleventh 
and Early Twelfth Centuries 
H» E* J. Cowdrey 

This book Is bulk arouhd the life and Work . 
of DssldariuS, abbot of Montecasslnofrorri . 
1058 to 1 087. 11 presents a detailed study of 
the fife, culture, and resources of the most 
ancient of Benedictine monastrfes, during 
the ’golden age’ of Us tong hlptory, . 

£22.50 Clarendon Press . 

Oxford 

University Press; 
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Lucy Ellmann 

Hockney's Photographs 
Hayward Gallery, until February 5 

A sign photographed by Hockney somewhere 
in Utah reads: 

YOU MAKE THE PICTURE 
The Great White Throne challenges photographers, 
amateurs and professionals alike . . . Let your im- 
agination guide your lens. Remember that your 
camera only records what it's pointed at - you make 
the picture. 

David Hockney has been travelling the world, 
pointing his camera at things. His new photo- 
pictures, which he calls “joiners", are kaleido- 
scopic collages of numerous photographs of 
single scenes, arranged either in strict white- 
lined grip patterns or in free-flowing shapes 
which bend themselves to their subject matter. 

Hackney has used photography for about 
twenty years as a muse or, according to the 
introductory notes for the exhibition, as an 
"aide-memoire ” for his painting (some of these 
early photographs are on show). The resulting 
semi-realist paintings of friends and swimming- 
pools have won him stupendous acclaim: in 
Britain no doubt because they depict sunny 
climes, and in America perhaps because the 
artist is British. They possess the flatness and 
placidity associated with work based on photo- 
graphs. But Hockney’s snapshots no longer 
require the apology of subsequent paintings 
and he has at last tired of his careful preserva- 
tion in paint of momentary visual phenomena 
like splashing water. Attacking the problem at 
its source, he now abhors the frozen moments 
of conventional photography and has disco- 
vered in his "drawing with the camera", as he 


uncharacteristic of Cubism, still-life subjects 
such as “Yellow chair with shadow" - a 
straightforward picture of a sun-lit chair - 
make dull joiners. Static landscape scenes too, 
although sometimes redeemed by changes in 
light or cloud formations, veer towards the 
dreaded holidaysnap, as ina large joiner of the 
Grand Canyon, in which the joins recall the 
oddly unconvincing quality of the moon’s sur- 
face constructed from satellite photographs. 

His lack of control over aspects of the photo- 
graphic process has had a liberating effect on 
snap-happy Hockney. In substitution for a 
painter's involvement with his medium, Hock- 
ney’s collage style and the autobiographical 
details contained in his photographs have 
allowed subjectivity to creep in. He uses join- 
ers to make personal statements. “Steering 
Wheel”, a joiner of the dashboard of his cur, is 
given a macho rectangularly, while pictures of 
a British Embassy luncheon in Tokyo are 
arranged in jittery fashion, as if Hockney were 
a little the worse for wear after the brandy. 

There are humorous touches - rarely notice- 
able in Hockney's paintings. In one collage, 
the artist's mother is encased in an aquatic-blue 
raincoat, from which only feet and face 
emerge. Hockney finds feet in general comical: 
several photographs of footprints in the snow 
lead the eye to the distant figure of a fellow 
photographer in "Photographing Annie Leibo- 
witz while she’s photographing me". Repeated 
socks, one red, one black, form a border 
around an infinity of pebbles in a Kyoto Zen 
infinity of pebbles in a Kyoto Zen garden, 
garden. Hockney’s feet appear often, since 
they serve as reminders of the part played by 
the photographer In making photographs - 
thus the voyeuristic spectator is put in the 
artist’s shoes. But the photographs of empty 


Flicks and twitches 
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A '■/ ' C • A ™ li > f n dement of time and narration. artist’s shoes. But the photographs of empty 

Mi >.'• A WW* » bottom Kodak film packsts, deposited like animal 

la dtbppinga atound Hockney territory, are less 

i: ; »9WS testimonies. to photography's facts pf 
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include getting films developed at his local 
One-Hour Photomat, Hockney may well in- 
spire ordinary mortals to do some drawing - 
with Polaroid, scissors and paste. 




: ’ Changes of camera angle create a Cubist 
; three-dimonsionality in these filightly disorien- 
. taking scales from everyday j jet-set ‘life. But 


hypothesis "notorious"? r- a hypothesis to the 
effect that every possible proposition can be ex- 
press^ in any language. In an independently 
formulated but. related, contribution to the 
same volume (ibid, 445-55), H. D. Steklis and 
I propose and defend the thesis that complete 
(ie, arbitrarily close) intertransla lability (with 
say, English) can be taken as the criterion for 
whether a given symbol system is s language at 
all. Harris’s own "glossability” criterion, that a 


Antonia Phillips 

Raoul Dufy 1877-1953 
Hayward Gallery, until February 5 

Much of Raoul Dufy's painting shows us. from 
a restful distance, from high above, or through 
an airy window, places where people gather in 
festive commotion - racecourses, regattas, 
rosy plush theatres, promenades lined with 
feathery palms, a river's edge during a bout- 
race. His best paintings, of the 1920s and early 
1930s, are of the sea, of harbours and bays, 
sailboats huddling in marinas, studio in- 
teriors-, they have a singular gem-like quality, 
especially when viewed from afar - something 
which the arrangement of the Hayward Gal- 
lery’s exhibition often allows one to do -and it 
is easy to see why they enjoy such popularity. 
In other respects, however, the exhibition is 
less judicious. Since one Dufy does not give 
much insight into another, there is no benefit 
to be gained from so vast a display; more often 
than not, good paintings are here eclipsed by 
their less successful neighbours. 

Dufy’s sense of colour rarely fails him, and 
because of it his pictures yield up their plea- 
sures very directly. This strength was man- 
ifested early in his career, when, arriving in 
Paris from his native Le Havre, he was exposed 
to the experiments of Braque and Derain, and 
to the impact of Van Gogh and Gauguin re- 
trospectives (1901, 1906): abandoning his 
Boudinesque palette and impressionist hand- 
ling of subject, he painted street and beach 
scenes bright with banners and advertisement 
hoardings, with the hurly-burly of crowding 
figures, or of people dancing under striped 
marquees. Already Dufy applies his paint with 
assurance, thickly spreading /tzuiv colours and 
dark outlines; his talent for blues and greens is 
evident, but so is a predilection for hatching 
and twiddly arabesques (often to uncertain pur- 
pose), aiid a compulsion to clog and clutter. 
The years of apprenticeship show him ex- 
perimenting ambitiously in the shadow of 
others, and not afraid to be tasteless - witness 
his huge baigneuses , whose coy attitudes and 
matelot bathing costumes are ridiculously at 
odds with their monumental primitiveness, 
their crudely hatched limbs and black slit-eyes. 
Dufy is most at ease with the human body when 
it is clothed - a few deft liquid strokes evoke 
the posturing of the elegant, the flutter and 
droop of dresses; or when o nude is just 
another element in the clutter of the studio, 
unfleshy, given no prominence In the pattern 
of line and colour, as in “Les deiix mod&les" 


UWD) und '■L'.iriiste e , son modMe . , 

In the 1920s Dufy develop □ a ■ ^ 
often humorous way of drawing hismS' 
quick, fluid outline over SSS 
structured patches of brilliant colouiXtnS 
and eobul. blues, greens uminged 
strident or and, refresh the eye rthS 
visual, nun-tactile reverberations. SotnS 
there is mystery, too, as in the twili^S 
Sainte-Adrcsse, and other nighfpS? 
Occasionally Dufy succeeds in evoking £ 
sensation of sheer colour and light. In m n. 
is achieved by not allowing distance to diraiS 
intensity of hue, by letting butterflies as bia « 
the cargo ships float on the same patch 0 f 
colour, by placing the horizon high up fo 
canvas. In a small beach scene of the earls 
1920s, transparent figures on the shore are 
dwarfed by the dark sea rising up the canvas 
and we seem to see the world simultaneousb 
from the air and from knee-level. In other 
paintings breezes chop the water's surface 
(when it's not choked with black wavelets) and 
puff the clouds; sail-boats scatter to make way 
for chunkier vessels. 

In contrast to his sureness with colour, 
Dufy's compositional judgment is less robust. 
It is curious that he was so drawn to mural 
decorations, since he is most in danger from his 
tendency to spoil a composition - or disguise i 
poor one - with superfluous calligraphic 
flourishes when working a large scale. He ii 
more successful with motifs which have a 
strong natural structure; the ellipses of bap 
and racetracks, the crescents of promenades 
and piers vanishing up into the horizon, die 
enclosing lines of a room or window, the 
verticals and diagonals of masts and hulk 
controlling the serpentine lines of Dapping 
sails. A shallow concave space or great dis- 
tance is suggested by the curve of celling or. 
horizon. Too often, line in Dufy merely 
delineates (there is a hint of fashion drawing), 
and does not invite a feeling eye. Sadly, fie 
succumbs to pointless flicks and twtcfiesnfffie 
brush, and to a naive frippery. These habits, 
exasperating in many oil-paintings, w less 
noticeable in the watercolours, and are posi- 
tively harnessed in his very fine designs for 
fabrics, where repetition controls the ornate 
arabesques and his leitmotif - shells, butterf- 
lies, birds, etc - acquires an artful charm. 

Tile catalogue of the exhibition, Raoul Bj# 
1877-1953 (185pp. Hayward Gallery. £9-95.0 
7287 0381 5), contains two general Introduc- 
tions to Dufy nnd his work by Bryan Robertson 
and Sarah Wilson, together with essays on mi 
fabrics, murals, book illustration and ceramics. 


Chastity and austerity 


Davi d Matthews 

JEVIAMIN BRITTEN 
HeRapeofLucretia 

Coliseum 

Tie supreme interpretation in art of the rape of 

lucretia « currently on show in the Royal 
Academy's Genius of Venice exhibition. In Tit- 
in's late painting every particle of the terrified 
Lucreria's flesh tautens as, dagger in hand, 
Tarquin bears down on her. But the violence of 
ihe represented act is confounded by the way 
TiiiBfl has painted it. His colours glow with 
^passed splendour, making this painting 
jbo one of his most compelling celebrations of 
sensuality. In their rape scene, Britten and 
Ronald Duncan touch on similar ambiguities: 
“in the forest of my dreams / You have always 
been Ihe Tiger", Lucretia sings after Tar- 
qninius has kissed her awake; and it is sug- 
gested that her inability to come to terms with 
ibe darker side of her sexuality is an important 
[tson for her suicide. Britten’s music, while 
adding any hint of Titianesque voluptuous- 
kss (T itian's musical equivalent is surely Wag- 
ner), makes tentative explorations into the 
Dionysian dark. But Apollo presides over 
most of The Rape of Lucretia, underlining what 
ibe opera is really about: chastity. Lucretia 
might as well be a virgin; her love for her 
kssband Collatinus is “too rare / For life to 
tolerate or fate forbear from soiling" and she 
cannot accept his plea that Tarquinius' viola- 
don of (heir love may be forgiven and forgot- 
ten. One can imagine Bernard Shaw, if he had 
reviewed the opera, getting extremely irritated 
it this point at the opportunity for a sensible, 
happy ending being rejected. Here, as else- 
where in Britten, it is hard to give one’s whole 
s?Epaihy, so willingly do his victims seem to 
wkwne their death. 5 

Wlhin the limits, of her presentation as a 
the musical portrait Britten 
is masterly. His restraint is at 
' 1 mosf when, robed for death, she 
Wws before Collatinus and stands silent 
sofa J® 01 orchestra, the cor anglais 
tar In music reminiscent of and 
"r^blejo ih,e Bach Passions. The influ- 
e * e °* fta Passions here is not an isolated one; 


the Male and Female Chorus narrate the story, 
place it in a Christian context and moralize just 
as the Evangelist moralizes in the Passions. 
Almost everyone has found this Christian 
moralizing in Lucretia hard to take: it seems 
forced and irrelevant. Duncan has borne most 
of the blame for this and certainly the Eliotic 
pseudo-profundities of his libretto do not help. 
In his memoir. Working with Britten, however, 
Duncan claimed that the Christian emphasis 
was as much Britten’s responsibility as his: the 
epilogue, for instance, was added at Britten’s 
specific request. This rings true: Britten was 
committed to nrt with a Christian message as 
the procession of “Christian" works from A 
Boy Was Born to the Church Parables testifies. 
But Lucretia will always fit uneasily into the 
canon, and one will always leave a perform- 
ance with one’s pity and fear tempered by 
embarrassment. 

The work’s air of post-war austerity (it was 
composed in 1946) is well matched by Graham 
Vick's spare new production for the English 
National Opera. This is mouthed on the same 
projecting stage as his recent Ariadne and em- 
ploys an absolute minimum of props. . Russell 
Craig has devised a gantry, which moves back- 
wards and forwards and is equipped with 
Japanese sliding screens to reveal or conceal 
the cast. There is effective use of silhouettes 
projected on to the closed screens. Everything 
is in muted colours. Male and Female Chorus, 
raised above the others on the gantry platform, 
are dressed in sober 1940s suits; but if, as one 
suspects, the other characters are meant to be 
timeless, then the men's modern battledress is 
distracting. As Lucretia, Jean Rigby starts with 
the handicap of inevitable comparison with her 
two most distinguished predecessors, Kathleen 
Ferrier and Janet Baker. She cannot match 
their majesty of tone , but she does contribute a 
touching innocence which is. in fact, truer to 
the role as it is conceived. The cast is strong 


Socio-religious 

Peter Kemp 

Frank Delaney 
BBC2 

Given the calibre of many of its guests, Frank 
Delaney ought to be a very telling talk show. 
That it's often the reverse is partly due to its 
presentation, partly to the format. Interview- 
ing authors, Frank Delaney regularly brings in 
so much soft soap as to reduce proceedings to a 
wash-out, while the programme’s penchant for 
dealing with writers in threes can. paradoxical- 
ly, prove limiting. With discussion confined to 
supposedly shared - and usually stereotyped 
factors - the author’s individuality stays out t>f 
range. This common-factor approach dictated 
that a recent edition in which Muriel Spark 
featured was increasingly bedevilled by Catholic 
concerns. Insisting that she is “a very singular 
writer”, the programme didn't allow her to be 
the single interviewee. Harriet Waugh and A. 
N. Wilson were added on the dubious grounds 
that “both have Catholicism in their veins". As a 
result, discussion slid disappointingly away from 
the literary to the liturgical. 

Yet the programme had opened promising- 
ly. Allan Massie, on film, made useful points 
about Muriel Spark’s background and fictional 
concerns. He touched on her detachment as a 
writer, relating it both to her present life as an 
“exile” in Italy and her long-established taste 
for dandy literary procedures. And he con- 
cluded by indicating what he sees as her major 
strength: an ability to steer a skilful course 
between realism and fantasy. Massie had no 
opportunity to elaborate on this, but he is sure- 
ly right in observing that it is what gives Muriel 
Spark's work its distinctive quality: not merely 
in the way vividly realized settings can be dis- 
concertingly invaded by the other-worldly - 
spirit voices, a man with demon-like horns, a 
woman whose shadow falls wrongly - but, 


throughout and .f one has to single out anyone substinUa |i y , ip , h * her novels combine 

perbly clear Male Chora^St^att Bedford un-liifei/k'flpatt£hijing. '* j '■ 

directs the chamber orchestra from the pian Despite some rather grandiose, questioning; 

with an authority that derives from his many Frank Delaney.- admirably, she didn't 

years of association with Britten at the Aide- . even whon agkedi «j toWi would you 

burgh Festival. The score has its own grave the spring ln you that your work flows 

benuty; in the end, as so often, it is the quality from? i. _ Muriel Spark spoke with resolute 
of its music that will keep this opera alive. ma tter-of-factness about the importance to her 


Sentimental slavery 


to make it: Let anyone who thinks that there is 
something that cannot be said in English or 
another, language write me (in English) just 
what it is and why it is untranslatable, and I will 
show how a translation can be devised out of 
the very information provided me! 

Where does all this (if tpie) leave literary 1 
translation? It goes without saying that if the 
"music of meaning” refers to onpmatopoetic, ' 
rhythmic, alliterative and other acoustic fea- 




Awkward? Yes. Inelegant? No doubt. Liter- 
ary? Hardly. Word-fo^ord? Whoever prom- 
oted that? But a “literalTtranslatlon .nonethe- 
less, approximating what one can discern of the 
intended meaning as closely as one could ask 
... or should I go on? 

STEVAN HARNAD. . ■ 

P’S Behavioral and Brain Sciences, 20 Nassau. 
Mreet. Frincelqn, New Jersey 08540. • ’ 
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; ;Sirj V- A'. P. Wbqitieh (Letters, November 11) 
WjldinsabOut hik inability loobtaln niicro- 
form- copiea of research materials on Inter- 
gbrary loan; The picture is not as black as he 
has painted it, and it may be useful for othen as 
t nrtshLibrary's contribution 

to .availability pf microforms is described. .: 
.Mt ls unfortUnately true that many libraries 

Sre Prepared to ' 
^ hIs w oite toason why the British . 
devoted conriderable resoiinW 
bu^ng and ma^tig availabie research colfec- 
r ° U inicr0fiIm aodrfiiCrbfiche.For 1 





diverse topics as trade unionism, censoisMp n 
Tsarist Russia, Mozart’s romplet# 

French politics, maps, early Quaker mil* * 
and British political history. Acomplet* 
such collections has recently been pubHs^ 
the Division under the tiile - Microfom 
search Collections at the British Library l# 1 
ihg Division. One hundred and eighty* 
collections are listed, some of .which 
hundreds of reels of film or thousands °* ; 

Sadiyi this material is little used. 

• As for back files of periodicals, the Le . 

Division spends considerable sums eac . 
on extending Its holdings in ' 

demand. Hard copy is usually P^ h ?Y fl is 8 „ ■ 
it Is pot available microfilm or micron 
acceptable substitute. This fibn 
copied or lent to : any : bon® .fide^uwir .. 

\; The Reference Division ja ' 

Library: also acquires research 
microform. During the last five years . g , 
Divisions^ have worked closely to B _ Vas ftt ' ! 
mmimum of duplication, and reach ® v , 
collections available to, users pf tne - • 

DAVID N. WOOD. .. V s sZj'Ski 
British Library Lending; Division,: Boston ^. 
WeUierby, West York shire. - ~ ^ 

■There will be- a poetry. jading jn 
Frances Horowito at 


J^OMAs SOUTHERN E 
Owonojjo 

gg ^nieatre, Glasgow 

S ?*toratjon tragi-comedy, dating from 
5, regularly filled theatres in the eighteenth 
^ryand provided a celebrated leading role 
Othello mould. (Its last major revival 
With Sir Ralph Richardson.)- 
wtk W’ 8Suc cm a Was put down to its appeal 
J? • Wd its sentimental side is readily 

gPypt frdm die following synopsis. Oroono- 
Wire black prince of : noble miep js 
bis , wife Imoinda, fiut her hon- 


into dusty monochrome. Palpable realism 
stretches to a pair of field guns on a sandy 
foreshore and a brood of chickens nesting on a 
balcony. With the stage uncharacteristically 
quiet for a Prbwse production, the atmosphere 
of repression and sadism is made flesh in a 
nasty bunch of slave-owners sporting Panama 
hats and reflecting sunglasses. The mass of 
slaves (necessary for the ill-fated rising in Act 
IV) is reduced to two figures bent in mute 
prostration, with foreheads in the sand, for 
most of the action. 


of narrative tone, the difference between her 
prose and poetry, the writing routine .she 
follows. Eventually, the topic of her Catholic- 
ism arose. And she explained, as she has often 
done before, that her conversion had “a 
releasing effect”, initiating “a great deal of 
prolific inspiration". Why this was so wasn't 
followed up - though it would have led into the 
heart of her writing. For Catholicism gave 
Muriel Spark her fictional aesthetic. After her 
conversion, she “began- to see life as a whole 
ratfier than as series of disconnected happen- 
ings”. After it, too, she began - with asto- 
nishing fertility: seven novels, a play and two. 
collections of short stories in seven years - to. 


' Unfortunately this production tries to make . produce fiction in which life is seen as: q series 
the play into an antl-slaveiy diatribe, with, one of elaborately interconnected happenings, 
character (Bianford) dressed asa frock-coated What! she particularly apprematccT about 

and is only moved tp lead the revolt at the evetytiung being part, of a pian. Her intensely 
rirmnect of his foval line being bom into servi- economic novels mirror this: which is why she 
££ ten “■ ^ and tte res. to cap thinkof them * offering TgUp- thet 
suffer in uncomplaining silence, ft is difficult seem, like a microcosm of .reality . ... . i( 

for a modern audience to view a character : Ah± pc^bil/ty pf the. programme s explori , 
eqh^d with thi« practical phi|o,ophy a, a 


^>«ion) ? f ’ h0Ugh “ ,te eqhipped.with this pracHcal phi|o,ophy as a 
of iiii> etnUieV. . fU. tragic, herb. . .. ll - ■■ v < • n - 


credit Jeffrey ' Kissbon Invests . of pne.of the • 

510,1 f iL is: his play Soutberne Orcfonokb with great dignity and: squeezes stodio. guests,, fretofipus allegiance for A. N. ■ 

abSavtVf rLtoefo^veise. Heisnbly -WUsbii^ appeal 

iS t five whb;arrivein tbeEaat Indies: • a bettedby h powerfofperfbrmance frodLaur- . and performanre, closer to ^ ' 

closely W fr ..: : VHhubbahda;' Mbtig^the : tobacob;: ^RudicaS Aboari, t^friend vvhop^, than the leap pf faith. Amdsegy ^vealfog his 

1 other."' ’ Wbtoijcittrfisy ^ofSoufiwroe ? s rated 8Uadc ^ him, t0 lead the revolt. Johabaa Kirby whimsical toys, he explained that he qow con- 


h «jjg I-^^'^Pf^UctiQh Spates no efforts reviving. 
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Two Women 

The author's own evocative and 
ravishing photographs 
accompanied by a text of 
characteristic charm crystallises • 
his experience of marriage 
and fatherhood. 

£9.95 

MOLLY KEANE 
Time After Time 

"I have no hesitation in 
nominating Molly Keane's TIME 
AFTER TIME as among the best 

half dozen novels to have 
appeared this year". 
Auberon waugh 
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A. ALVAREZ 
The Biggest 
Game In Town 

A fascinating account of the 
richest, toughest poker games in 
the world. "A marvellous book, . 

picturesque, funnv and 
dramatic". Sunday Telegraph 

£8.95 

GEORGE MIKES 
Arthur Koestler: 
The Story of a 
Friendship 

"With ms customary sense of 
humour and narrative clarity... 
Mikes succeeds splendidly in 
.conveying a colourful 
Impression of Koestler's complex 
, character". The Scotsman 

! £5.95 

PHILIP OAKES 
Band Ball 

The thlrd.voiume bf Philip Oakes' 
enthralling autobiographical 
trilogy presents his memories of 
the 1950s. . 

“A most honest, poignant 
and well-written memoir 
Sunday Express 
"Hugely diverting..." 

The Observer 
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TINA BROWN 
Life As A Party 

Witty, waspish and always 
entertaining, Tina Brown . 
chronicles the antics of the new 
aristocracy in this splendid 
collection of herTatler pieces. 

« . £6.95 

OGDEN NASH 
I wouldn't Have 
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Over 4d0 poems, covering more 
than four decades gf Nash's 

■ .. unique observation of the 

human condition with an • 
ogdenesque introduction by 
Anthony Burgess. 
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' All The Best, 
Neill 
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. Southern Kensington: Brompton 
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When Cardinal Newman was told by Father 
Faber that he was establishing a London house 
of the Oratorians in Brompton, he was not 
enthusiastic; he remained unimpressed by Fa- 
ber’s somewhat mysterious suggestion that 
Brompton was “the Madeira of London”. In 
Newman’s view the proposed site was just “a 
neighbourhood of a second-rate gentry and 
second-rate shops’*. When Thackeray moved 
into a house in Onslow Square in 185J he de- 
scribed it as "a prerty little house . . . looking 
into a very pretty square” but within five years 
lie had gone off it, and it had become “a shabby 
genteel house”. Fourteen years later Margaret 
Leicester Warren, daughter of Lordde Tabley, 
whom financial stringency had prised into 
Onslow Square from Brook Street, Mayfair, 
confided to her diary: “What shall I write of 
this long Sunday afternoon, sitting in the quiet 
and sadness of Onslow Square, the trees out- 
side shivering in such a bitter wind, and the 
architect’s wife next door playing over and 
over again ‘a few more years shall roll, a few 
more seasons pass’ always wrong at the same 
chord." A little later she wrote, “the inhabi- 
tants of Onslow Square are very neighbourly 
and send each other small bits of food and old 
newspapers. They are all very poor.” 

It would seem that the bitter anguish of exile 
from Mayfair made Miss Leicester Warren ex- 
aggerate, for the census of 1871 shows an aver- 


Redcliffe Square, has a niche in architectural 
history, it is os the editor of the Builder rather 
than as an architect. When originality appears, 
as in Voysey’s and Mackmurdo's houses in 
Hans Road, one has the feeling of overspill 
from more adventurous Chelsea to the south. 

None the less, no portion of any city is with- 
out interest, especially when it is subjected to 
the particular microscopic technique which the 
Survey of London has pioneered and refined, 
and is analysed from an economic and social 
standpoint as well as from a purely architectu- 
ral one. What emerges in Southern Kensing- 
ton'. Brompton is a complete section of middle- 
class Victorian London laid out for examina- 
tion, a section in which the strong element of 
the second-rate assumes its own social and his- 
torical interest. 

In Brompton, as in all west London, the 
dominant pattern is provided by the patchwork 
of separate estates laid out for housing. Three 
loom especially large in the area, the Alexan- 
der Estate, around Thurloe Square, the 
Smith’s Charity Estate, around Onslow Square 
-and Gardens, and the Gunter Estate, around 
the Boltons; but there are many others. On the 
whole all the estates repeat formulas which 
had already proved successful elsewhere, with 
the possible exception of the Gunter estate, 
which seems to have been one of the earliest (c 
1805-13) to experiment, in a modest way, with 
detached villas built for sale. The architectural 
highlight is without doubt Basevi's Pelham 
Crescent and the streets around it; they have 
an unpretentious elegance which the same 
architect failed to achieve a few years later in 
the more consequential elevations of Thurloe 
Square. But it was Thurloe Square, not Pelham 
Crescent, which set the style-safe, handsome, 
and a little stuffy - for the On slows and other 
later terraces on Smith’s Charity estate. These 
were all built by (or in the office of) the formid- 
able build er-tumed-archltect Sir Charles 


In residence Double-edged vision 


tiaily accurate. Times have changed, and the 
baronets’ widows, city merchants, lawyers, 
minor artists and. writers who made up the 
pqpulationdfBrorapton in later Victorian days 
would tie amazed at the' prices at. which their 


butler, : : - t^chqique of development perfected 

fa'omthak architectural 
' ■hbt&niy. ' 


hid hlS^oWU veTyfatgc bbilding yard; but was 
one of the first developers to tap the insurance 
companies as a source of finance; a combina- 
tion of good management and ample funding 
enabled him to escape the bankruptcy which' 
plagued the Victorian building yrorld and to 
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housbs now change hands; nor is “shabby-geii- ro * 1 out terraces with conveyor-belt efficiency . 

% ^jecUve that occurs to one as one ‘ ' ' Thp Gunter. 'estate has its own mildly 
; Walks p?st the, lunriy, painted : stucco, and idiosyncratic story. Almost the whole Brotnp-. 

- g 6 y mn 8 cart choking the sidewalks, of the ’ <on a « a had originally been occupied bv mar- 
; Boltons and Tregunter Rjoad. ktt garden., A substantial, slice of th«o be- 

. Architecturally, « however, these sought- longed to James Gunter of Berkeley Square 
after properties still show their origins, and the most fashionable confectioner and caterer 
. second ' iate . “ ' an adjective thatstill constant- of the day, and was used by him to supply fresh 
ly comes to mind, even when it caii be qualified ' fruit and vegetables for the catering side of his 
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The Brampton Boilers (1863), a series of iron and 
corrugated iron buildings which temporarily housed 
the exhibits from Marlborough House during the 
completion of the Victoria and Albert Museum. This 
illustration is reproduced from Albert: His Life und 
work byHermione Hothouse (182pp. Harnish 
Hamilton. £10.95. 024! } 11420). 

common, the two domes of Harrods and the 
Brompton Oratory rise within a hundred or so 
yards from each other on either side of the 
Brompton Road; the Harrods dome (1903-5) 
followed ten years after the Brompton Oratory 
one, and one can't help feeling that it was built 
in deliberate emulation. The architectural his- 
tories of these two very different institutions 
are equally complex, and both are carefully 
unravelled by the Survey. Harrods started as a 
modest grocery shop in Brompton Road, ulti- 
mately swelled to occupy the whole of its own 
block and the next one, and in doing so invali- 
dated Newman's criticism that the area was 
one of “second-rate shops”; but fond though 
one may be of its flood-lit dome and terracotta- 
sprinkled fagades it cannot be pretended that it 
approaches the architectural distinction of its 
equivalents (and precursors, for the depart- 
ment store was a late arrival in London) in 
Paris. The tflrvpy provides one explanation for 
this; the monotonous and confusing series of 
rectangular spaces into which Harrods is div- 
ided is the result of the London building laws, 
which made the daringly interpenetrating 
spaces and cast-iron construction of the Paris- 
ian shops virtually impossible. 

One more Kensington volume is, in course of 

production; it should be more varied than the 
Brompton one, for it will contain, among much 
else, Kensington Square, Kensington Court 
(created, by Jonathan Carr, of Bedford Park, 
on the site of Baron Grant's great brnssy man- 
sion) and the opulent fantasy of Harrington 
and Collingham Gardens. It has not yet been 
decided what arda the Survey will move to 
next; one suggestion is Clerkenwell and It 
seems an excellent one, for it is arguably time 
for the Survey to move away from the residen- 
tial estates which it has dissected to such effect, 
and analyse the very different but equally in- 
teresting fabric of a warehouse area. If, that is 
> the Survey survives at all, for withthe proposed 
dismantling of the GLC its future is uncertain. 
The Government White Paper envisages its 
continuance under the aegis of the Royal Coip- 
missionon Historical' Monuments." This sug- 
gestion is more controversial than it may seem, 
for whereas the Survey of London has evolved 
ati effective and . worthwhile approach to \tb 6 
[buildings of I^ridqq a pd'p ursued.lt with fault- 
‘ le^s style and , efficiency over the 1 last twenty 
years; the RGHM has fae.en: bedevilled, by- its 
pbnderpus superstructure, of Commissioners, 
and by the format evojyed in its early years, 

.. ope of architectural , description of the' most 
steriJpyarimyjitstarted in the wrongful, and, 
in spite of the Considerable expertise of its 
/staff, and the bigherquality of receiitviolumes,' 
has neyef quite. got out of it. It is alwhys a little- 
worrying when a small and- hightyr effective 
.organization, is^to, be taken' over jby. a pinch !' 
! Wrgm^nd Jws satisfactory one; Vfhich Way will 
jpplnfiuenj^xun?;/ > r; y ?■■■■■ 
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JAN MORRIS with SIMON WINCHESTPb """ 
Stones of Empire: The Buildings of ib »■ 
234pp. Oxford University Press £15 ^ 

0 1921 14492 

A hook about British architecture in India k 
long been needed. There h* 
iiscful li.tl.cno except Stcn Nilsson’s 
Architecture in India 1750-1850, pnbliS 
l%«. whicl, besides covering only s ett 
gives much of , ts space to buildings in 
French and Dnmsh settlements, aid Mrt 
Bence-Jones’s Palaces of the Raj ( 1973 ) m 
eerned only with residential buildings and 
grander ones at that. 

Stones of Empire casts its net wider. It desk 
with both India and Pakistan and goes back to 
John Company days (long before British Info 
was designated an Empire, which makes iu 
title somewhat misleading) and forward loin- 
dependence. Without being a definitive work 
of scholarship it therefore fills a gap and is 
disappointing only in the uneven relationship 
of text to pictures. Jan Morris’s text mate 
delightful reading, and buried in her custo- 
marily elated prose with its elegiac overtonesii 
an impressive quantity of information atom 
the conception, the designers and the 
architectural character of all kinds of buildings 
erected by the British. 

She gives on the whole -and probably justly 
- more attention to India than to Pakistan, 
where she limits her description lo several 
buildings in Lahore, a couple in Karachi and 
Peshawar and, rather strangely, Jamnid fori 
outside the latter city which was not in facta 
British construction but was built in 1823 by the 
Sikh leader Hari Singh Nalwa, although ibe 
British army may have strengthened ii at var- 
ious times. 

The photographs were taken by Simon Win- 
chester who also wrote the captions, fonvhkh 
he should have taken professional adviccabaui 
architectural terms since he uses qwff a num- 
ber of these erroneously. His J<0 or so photo* 
graphs are of good enough quality but Uttfa 

subjects seem to have been chosen quite inde- 
pendently of Jan Morris's text. There ire on!) 
three photographs of buildings in Pakistan - 
these are among the couple of dozen In tw 
book not taken by him - and a number of ik 
I ndian buildings to which Jan Morris pays par- 
ticular attention go unillustrated. There aie. 
for example, no pictures of Darjeeling - 10 
which she devotes several nostalgic pag 65 ' 

none of Cochin, none of Government House, 
Bombay, nor of Barrackpore, the Govern 
General’s architecturally elegant reireit 00 
side Calcutta. There are no pictures to acc ~\ 
pany Morris's account of railway- w*® 
industrial buildings, none of the ub,c i u L 
bungalow and nlmost none - an 
grave omission in view of the ** 
played in the life of British India - oW 
cantonments; just one view of a barrack 
in Fort William, Calcutta, and poe. : f -■* 

■ military prison at Secunderabad. ■ -t - . 

Morris treats army buildings more |M 

ly, and it would.have been interestiflgto^^ 
had her comments on the'remarkaDle 
so many of the British buildings in lD ■ j ^ 
only for the army but including S9jf -j- 
i. most , architecturally ambitious 9 m • ^ 
derices and several large churches, r. . . 

signed by army officers. Tg .” *** 
pers, who could be expected to * ^ 

' thing about structure and whp or . 

, access to pattern-books, 
learn to handle the classical ^tyfavyl 
.confidence ^and where derive 1 the a 
judgment they showed zrimpst c lh / officii . 
Morris also deals eloquently, ww ; 0 1 
residences that did so much td.digpuj 
ish presence in India; ,although;twd 
.'ere notable. She says qpjhihg.q* * he obvf. 
.beautiful qut- 6 f-tpWn jesidenc 1 e 0 r ^ e3 ^h 
-..etriors of Bombay (now .a medic . 

■; institution) with its bhllfoom elgmy . , - y 
por of Government House. - 
What this book unitjuely ^ • 

timely celebratiori of llatc-ninere n 

piyfc buildipgs^ -i 

pwes to the enterprise qnd'fo» s -#9 
tle^rere who endowed it .whtVP e 
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nlSuary 8, 1975, Joseph Kallinger, accom- 
Jed by his thirteen year-old son, Michael, 
Lred a house in Leonia, New Jersey, and 
yj eight people hostage. One woman was 
tatally knifed to death. The murder was re- 
Jrtd by the press as a sex killing, but there 
«s bo evidence of sexual assault of any kind. 
Kallinger later described to Flora Rheta 
Schieiber the murder and castration of a small 
to, and the drowning of one of his own sons. 
M&mI was also present at both these mur- 
£ 13 . On December 16, 1975, Kallinger was 
sentenced to a minimum of thirty and a max- 
imum of eighty years imprisonment. Various 
toehiatiists labelled Kallinger as 
■soriopathic”, or “schizophrenic”, or as feign - 1 
iog insanity, according to their own predilect- 
ion It was not until May 1978 that a court 
older was issued committing Kallinger to a 
joental hospital for the criminally insane. 

Schreiber, who is “Professor of English and 
Speech, Director of Public Relations, and 
Assistant to the President”, at John Jay Col- 
kpof Criminal Justice at the City University 
oINew York, managed to get access to Kallin- 
ger. After “thousands of hours of conversation 
aver 1 six-year period”, she presents us with 
rtatshe claims is the true story of “the origin 
nd development of both his psychosis and his 


Kallinger was born in 1936, an illegitimate 
child, who, after various changes of mind, was 
adopted when he was nearly two years old. His 
parents were childless immigrants who wanted 
a child to carry on the shoe-repairing business 
which they had built up in Philadelphia. 
According to Professor Schreiber’s account, 
Joseph Kallinger was treated abominably. His 
adoptive parents gave him no affection, hardly 
let him play with other children, recurrently 
threatened to send him back to the orphanage, 
whipped hint, and, when he started to steal, 
burned the ends of his fingers on six occasions. 
In addition, we are told that his parents specifi- 
cally informed him that an operation which he 
had undergone for hernia was actually carried 
out to prevent him from maturing sexually and 
to make him impotent. Armed with this Freu- 
dian information, Kallinger became convinced 
that his genitals were smaller than those of 
other boys and that they would remain so. 
When he was eight years old, Kallinger’s sex- 
uality was further threatened by his being 
“orally raped" at knife-point by some older 
boys. Assuming that this information is true, it 
is scarcely surprising that knives - surgeon’s 
knives, shoemaker's knives, and the knife used 
in the sexual assault- became symbols through 
which Joseph Kallinger came to feel that he 
could become sexually potent and also revenge 
himself upon the world. 

Schreiber thinks that Kallinger began to 
have delusions during adolescence. By then an 
experienced cobbler, he carried out thousands 
of "experiments” designed to show that minute 
alterations in wedging the heels of shoes could 
alter the chemical functions of the brain. He 


came to believe that he was destined to save the 
world by such means. She makes out a convinc- 
ing case that, twenty years before the murders, 
Kallinger was suffering from delusions and hal- 
lucinations resembling those found in schizo- 
phrenia. However, his mental illness re- 
mained sufficiently latent for him to marry 
twice, and to father six children. By 1969, he 
was sadistically “punishing” his children with 
different implements, and, in 1972, was 
deemed mentally ill on account of child abuse. 
However, the evidence regarding his mental 
state was inconclusive, and he persuaded his 
children to withdraw their evidence against 
him. 

Schreiber appears to have had two objects in 
writing this book. The first is to persuade us 
that Kallinger was mentally ill; that his illness 
was the consequence of ill-treatment in child- 
hood; and that his mental illness should have 
been diagnosed and treated long before his 
worst crimes were carried out. While sym- 
pathizing with this aim, it must be pointed out 
that Schreiber’s assessment of Kallinger de- 
pends almost entirely upon what he told her 
himself, and that none of the many psychiatr- 
ists who saw him earlier could possibly have 
spent "thousands of hours" with him. It is argu- 
able that, in 1972, when convicted of ill-treat- 
ing his children, Kallinger should have been 
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“sdf! is the most problematical of 
Wchoanajytical concepts, and Masud Khan’s 
wk, though concise and clear in its discussion 
wbdividual matters, is extremely difficult to 
of as a whole, There are a number 
« reasons for this. In the first place the sheer 
C03 $«tyof the self as a concept means that 
Jess any unambiguous statement about 
be wrong. Second, Khan’s thinking is in 
^ part founded on a refusal to “foreclose” 
* a "fffcuU subject by making a false and 
^nature "sense” of it (a sense, moreover, 
“fljted by a positivist and neurotic demand 
s thought). And third, the book 

^is a collection of papers, which have been 
lately published elsewhere, 

is a distinguished and influential 
SJft aa d this book gives an exhilarating 
J ? 1 >bto nis analytic practice. Though some 
JjWn af® purely theoretical, and one 
fcli - tracing the develop- 

took Montaigne to Freud r the 

«• tonlnated by three monumental Case- 


display anywhere of the 


cases; transform the book 
than a theoretical treat* 

jWfa'tf pupil of D. W. Winnicott’s, and 
^JJfluenced. fay him. like Wlnnicott he 
as a process of iriter- 
^ imaginative "participa- : 
fa m - ^atyst in the anatysand’s world. 
^^/P^9f ahalys^ the analyst is extremely 
fpfraim from interpreting, de* 
jSjJ? 0 foreejosure totp ‘'sense*’ , The work 
v ?ry much like the ^ork of • 
Ufa (23 t a fiction; for only In 
oo^iniany sutoniary or. tnter- 
fk]8 fh^tnith told, The problem . 
^ap’s; patients is .precisely 
h^Tce'ficHon;- 'their imagln- 
pf rcsistatKeg that force 
^'^Sy^-^iSter^typqd ways of think-, 

. tfeN. tigidity thatconstipites 


committed to a mental hospital. If he had been, 
the chances are that his expertise in putting on 
a good front would have gained his early re- 
lease. In our present state of knowledge, there 
is no guarantee that he would have responded 
to treatment. Schreiber has raised a dilemma 
which dogs forensic psychiatrists, but she 
makes no attempt to resolve it. That is, 
psychiatric diagnosis is bound to depend very 
largely upon the patient's own account of him- 
self, as well as upon objective description of his 
behaviour. One should not deprive a man of 
liberty simply because he has sadistic fantasies 
which might, at a later date, result in his com- 
mitting murder. The judge who presided at 
Kal finger's trial in 1972 thought it likely that his 
children would be better off with him than 
without him, in spite of his ill-treatment of 
them. 

Schreiber’s second object is to provide a suc- 
cessful sequel to her previous best-seller, Sybil. 
To this end. she reports her thousands of hours 
of conversation with Kallinger in such lavish 
<detail that her accounts of what he said are far 
too fluent to be literally accurate. “From the 
sky singing angels glided down. They say: ‘Joe 
Kallinger, master shoemaker and God of the 
Universe. O Healer and Destroyer, we sing 
your praises. Hallelujah!"* No psychiatric inter- 
. views are ever like this in reality. 



girl, whom he calls "the empty-headed”. This 
is defined as “a person searching for respite- 
from internal stimuli or externally provoked 
impingements that do not allow him the space 
and time to be himself, blank, and from there 
to dream, think, relate, play and work. In- 
stead, he experiences * v^ldi '^ enlpty-' 
headedness, futility of ail mental functioning, ' 
and an unassuageable psychic pain". For Khan 
the capacity to be creative is in some way 
rooted in the capacity to “be oneself. Here he 
is saying something rather unusual. In the 
Freudian conception creativity is more to do 
with the working out of neurotic symptoms 
than with an (idealized) “self-experience". 

The difference is a fundamental one. For 
Freud the lesson of psychoanalysis was precise- 
ly that the self is not the centre and source of 
our being. There is more than an element of 
“Schadenfreude" in his assertion that, follow- 
ing Copernicus’s dlscovory that the earth is not 
the centre of the universe, and Darwin’s that 
man has no special place on earth, 
psychoanalysis delivers the “third and most 
wounding blow" of all to man’s inflated self- 
esteem by revealing that his self “is not even 
master In its own house”. The discovery that 
the psyche is largely determined by the uncon- 
scious both relegates the self to a position of 
secondary importance, and poses massive 
problems about the way we are. to understand 
our relationship to “ourselves". Some analysts , 

, •• 1 .... kiiua nnnn.eri: fur -HR to de- 


ious construction, a self-image we erroiumus- 
ly give to ourselves, which divides us from 
ourself and constitutes our very illness.. , 
The unresolved problems .in the Freudian 
conception of the self have, certainly divided 
psychoanalysis. Increasingly, over foe years, 
the radical Implications of Freud’s view were 
neglected in favour of a more stwghtforward 
and readily understandable view. The recent 
“return to Freud" haB splf-copscfo^y wught 
to reverse this fed 

. appropriation of psychoanalysis ^ the 

profession) and to restd^ta analysh 1 itt dfe- 
opmfbrting refos J to say what we woiddi|eU 

to say. Khan, though dearly committed tosudi 
aview(and /ncidentaliys non '® edl ^^ 1 ^ 
himself) nonetheless 

almost mystical source of iancuage iij: 

Lacan we are the playthings 9 ^Wnir KKnn 
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India Britanxiica 

Geoffrey Moorhouse ' 

'Gracefully written, benignly just to Britons and Indians alike, 
delightfully illustrated, India Bntannica unfolds the romance of the 
British entanglement with India! "Woodrow Wyatt, Sunday Tunes 
'Wholly admirable/ Qontran Gouten, Times 

30 colour arid 56 bladk^arid-white ilhistratibns 

— — T ^l'£ 11 . 9 B M ' • INI Nil i I Ml _ .1 

Peter Levi 

The Flutes of Autumil — — — 

J A rich book, built up from the most varied reflections, gentle and often 
amusing adventures, and evocations of his beloved landscape that are a 
pleasure to read.' Jacquatta Hawkes, Sunday Times 
*8o fruh. so kind, so full of oriticai love' 

Elizabeth Joinings, The Spectator . 

■ 'Quirky and wonderful/ Ronald Blythe, Guardian 

' ' ‘ l CTQg - ‘ 

Max Hayward 

— Writers in Russia, 19 1 7-78. • ---■• — - — — 

Edited and with an introduction by Patricia Blake 


'Anyone even faintly interested in Russian uraramra over poai sixty 

r v hr }. 1 >“ V - /^EdWarii GrehksKaw, Observer 

’For anyone interested to learn about Russia, rather than the Soviet ■ 
- Union, today, this Is a tirat-daH Introduction/ 

■ David Fh^Z3aii/7h^?rapfr. 


i '.'V :••/ Grigo j^nko MernQir s. ; 

l^an^atedhtmi thejFtessianby Thomas P. Whitney 
qivory rare vofe» ted 8>j 4 the only Soviet General ever exiled. 
.Hri abo has a Siarp eye — and tongue.' 

:SiQ^^nConstimt,Sunday7bhgrapb 
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In a booby-trapped universe 


Grevel Lindop 

VINCENT NEWEY ~ ~ 

Cowper’s Poetry: A Critical Study and 
Reassessment 

358pp. Liverpool University Press. £14.50. 

0853233446 

MARTIN PRIESTMAN 

Cowper’s Task: Structure and Influence 

2L7pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 

0521 236436 

Can Cowper's work ever again find more than 
a narrowly academic readership? Until recent- 
ly it seemed improbable. Almost from the 
start, the very nature of Cowper’s successes 
told against him. For fifty years after his deBlh 
he was hugely popular in Evangelical circles, 
but this sectarian vogue aroused an antagonism 
which persisted long after theological fashions 
had changed and the “religious classes" had 
forgotten him. The Task opened up new poetic 
territory, only to be elbowed from its own 
ground by The Excursion and The Prehuie. 
Cowpcr's phrases are still embedded in the 
language, but they are of exactly the kind 
(“The cup that cheers . . “God moves in a 
mysterious way . . lo deter modern read- 
ers. “The Castaway" is still anthologized and 
rend, but those who turn to Cowper's works for 
companion-pieces are unlikely lo recognize 
them where they lurk, disguised as hymns or 
elegies for cage birds. 

The recent crop of critical books on Cowper, 
however, suggests that things may be improv- 
ing. and that there may now be enough 
academic interest in Cowper to spill over into a 
more widespread appreciation of his merits.. 
Vincent Newey’s book is very much the kind of 
study needed by readers prepared to take un- 
intelligent interest in Cowper but unsure of 
where to start. Admittedly, Cowper's Poetry: 


For Newey, Cowper’s “was the first stre- 
nuously subjective vision": the first to move 
decisively from the objective values of pastor- 
al ism to an introspective, personal vision that 
discovered spiritual value and mystery in the 
secular world of mundane experience. In this 
uncontrovecsial view, Cowper is the pre- 
Romantic, the forerunner of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. Certainly it is impossible now to 
read The Task without constant mental refer- 
ence to Cowper’s successors who, as it were, 
took cuttings from The Task to grow into mag- 
nificent trees of their own: the prospect over 
the Ouse enjoyed by Cowper and Mrs Unwin 
(“dear companion of my walks") in Book 1 
transforming itself into the landscape a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey, or Coleridge’s 
"Frost at Midnight" looming beyond the “Win- 
ter Evening" of Book IV, where in “parlour 
twilight" the solitary poet watches “The sooty 
films that play upon the bars" of the fire, “fore- 
boding . . . some stranger’s near approach”. 

Newey will not, however, allow a merely 
historical importance to Cowper, whom he 
presents as a poet of confinement and hopeless 
flight, exploring the hideous paradoxes of a 
universe not so much abandoned as boobytrap- 
ped by God: the Royal George sunk with all 
hands in port; Mrs Throckmorton's bullfinch 
devoured in his neat cage on the study table; 
Alexander Selkirk, monarch and prisoner of 
all he surveys in a parodic Eden where even the 
tameness of the beasts is “shocking". 

The culmination of Newey’s book is a read- 
ing of “The Castaway" and the Olney Hymns, 
which he sees as closely related. He rejects the 
notion that the Hymns show a “progression" 
towards triumphant faith, and has a sharp eye 
for the many points at which they disappoint 
our comfortable expectations. “Can a woman's 
tender care / Cease towards the child she bare?" 


i* **j*: j , _ where to start. Admittedly, Cowper s Poetry: asks Cowper’s Christ: a merely rhetorical ques- 

*' 4 Critical Study and Reassessment has its draw- tlon. we might complacently assume. But 

I ■' - » too long; it begins dully , examining “Yes", comes the answer, “she may forgetful 


i / critics’vlews in achnpter tbenon-special- be. / Yet 
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undertone of elegiac solemnity (isj kept up by 
the measured pace of the verse and repeated 
alliteration on 's\;p’ and ’d’ sounds”. But it 
’ - *= " ;'*rs • ■ us what to expect from Cowper, offers . mcnwinric 

■ jp . close readings of much of his best work and A coni rite to 
C- ■ ' i keeps its involvement with biographical mat- -where ini 

’ ters to a useful minimum- . • fusion; an 

# j Accepted discords 

0 . . ; ! ~ n 7? “ ' — — terested in 

if ' ' Julia Briggs sups into i 
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’•••L A.J, SMITH . toenth cci 

Vcl • , Literary Love; The role of passion in English written In 

. - P?cms and plays of the seventeenth century tentious c 
184pp. Edward Arnold. £17.50. examples « 
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be. / Yet will I rtjnjembet thee . . The 
bxpected aualogy rfails, add we. are back In the 

■ tinge ' 6f exasperation” in “The Contrite 
Heart": 

The Lord will happiness divine 
On contrite hearts bestow: 

Then td| pie. gracious GOD , is mine 
A contrite heart, or no? ' 

- where introspection has bred only blank con- 
fusion; and he alerts us to ihc “coldness" of 



. Julia Briggs 

A.J, SMITH 

. Literary Love; The role of passion in English 
.poems and plays of the seventeenth century 

184pp. Edward Arnold. £17.50. 

0713163887 

A. J. Smith is best known as a critic of Donne’s 
secular verse; his virtues are an elegant and 
fastidiously precise prose style, a respect for 
the complexities of his text and a sense of its 

connection with felt experience -assets that, in 

some circles, may be considered a t rifle- rtewo 
di . . His approach reflects Bn integrity unre- • 

■ ( sponsiye Co, or coyly shrinking from the viola* 
j i: . $0 the * 


uninterestingly un.v 

■V \ ; phara’ctertsti§.’.tp the eventboth title aniSsub- 
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likely, to J|e frith thepubUsnet^-?theprpf(e^ibn l 
v, <;'*WWs.OT|rEekitfy gripped by iHc cohWctiOti that ;: 


terested in, though at times he loo confusingly 
slips Into using “love" as a synonym for, “pas- 
sion". Even the temporal placing, “seven- 
teenth century”, Is less than accurate, since 
Donne’s elegies and love poems were mainly 
written In the 1590s, and apart from the con- 
tentious case of Samson Ago/tistes, the other 
examples discussed were all written in the first 
dozen years of the century. The title misleads 
more seriously in'failing to reflect the extreme 
selectivity of its treatment. 

The temptation lo feCast a disappointing 
book is particularly strong in this instance, 
since the conflict of passion and love is a 
favourite theme of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
poetry, central to Sidney’s sonnet sequence 
and his Arcadia, as well as -to The Faerie 
GMecne,. wtere, clore-to jha physical centre 
•' tb e dflchdritjer In the 

;he art ’s:b food ofthfelacetqted /vmofef(an.fep|f 

• Scfoc ndyi' ^nsidered moretextualthaq sex- 
ual),. The. Jacobean drnmpti^s . pfoduced, .be-’ 

.. tween ihetn i^ a^wldb range of attitudes 1 to 'the 
problerp j : ?9r iMiddletpnf physi cal passion .was 

• the vfPjfo gn^ng^pBasc lessly at the fabrio of 

has bden 

; amoiig^tiis,i.7An d k we arb^foifghtto nothing” 

- iamenteHip;pqlifo'attbe clew of Wb^m-Be? 
.• Wftfe^ Womdp; ihfo neatly bracketing : the two 
great, ;6'neinids of, contmiinal. stabilitv; ^ * “ : 


“The Christian”, an absurdly priggish icon 
which makes us chiefly aware of the poet’s 
envious sense of exclusion. 

Newey’s account of “The Castaway" con- 
tains no surprises apart from a persuasive sug- 
gestion of its debt to Pope’s Odyssey, but as 
with the rest of Cowper's work Newey’s 
method, one of careful explication thut never 
sinks to mere paraphrase, deepens our sense of 
the poetic richness, the delicate control of dic- 
tion engaged witli huge emotional tensions, 
that still makes Cowper’s work so rewarding. 

The two components implied by Martin 
Priestman's Cowper's "Task": Structure and 
Influence remain, throughout his book, some- 
what enigmatic. “Structure” is dealt with in 
seven chapters which, after examining the dif- 
ficulties created by The Task's “uncertainty of 
direction, its mixture of evasion and overstate- 
ment". offer a hook-by-hook rending of the 
poem. Priestnum’s careful tracing of the 
poem's twists and turns and inconsistencies 
does not, however, reveal - or intend to reveal 
- any “organic" or “unified" structure, but 
rather tends to confirm exactly what Cowper - 
with baffling artlessness - tells us in his 
"Advertisement": that the poem grew asso- 
ciatively by the poet's simply “pursuing the 
train of thought to which his situation and turn 
of mind led him". The nature of “influence" is 
also problematic. Though there is brief ex- 
amination of Cowper's debts to Virgil and Mil- 
ton, Prior and Young, Priestman seems mainly 
preoccupied with Cowper’s influence on 
Wordsworth. His last chapter offers “a de- 
tailed comparison of The Task and The Pre- 
lude", and is the longest in the book, though at 
thirty-six pages it can be no more than a sketch 
and reads rather like an outline for a different 
book. Priestman asserts, however, that “a dis- 
cussion of ‘influence’ is not finally the main 
point of such a comparison”, though his claims 
that The Task is “an important staging-post on 
the way to The Prelude's own (poetic) synth- 
esis" and that it “bequeathes" to The Prelude a 
; "strategy of modulation between the 'familiar 
style* . and a quasi-epic mode" seem at least 
to tend in that direction, and the render may 
well prefer the word "influence", which does 
after all appear in Priestman’s title, to his own 
formulation, “the debate between the 
strategies of two poems that repeatedly turn, 
for whatever reasons, to the same structure". 

Unlike Newey, who explicitly rejects post- 


range of moods that are richly multi-faceted, 
rather than sequential, have become so famil- 
iar as ways of thinking about the verses that 
freshness Is forfeited. The readings of 'lYoilus 
and Cresslda, Othello and Antony and Cleopat- 
rA, though unfamiliar, can hardly be felt to 
break new ground since they show extreme 
reluctance to venture beyond generally 
accepted, positions. There are perceptive 
analyses of particular scenes and passages, and 
Smith regularly- rises to neat formulations; “In 
its very syntax Shakespeare’s language enacts 
the tensions and cross-pulls of impulses which 
also pose oppositions of value." Here, as in the 
Donne essays, the critic focuses on conflict and 
opposition, yet the discords observed seem a 
little too readily contained in an unquestioning 
acceptance ; variety. They do not 

; thfdateft brVakdoWn or ch'aqs, any more than 
, Smith’s contentiqns threaten our^ complacent 
understanding. We afe somehow, insulated, 
perhaps by too easy a scepticism , from a proper 
; sense of the risks Involved in equating divinely 
, Inspired foye with The moral, disorder of pas- 
• -sipn. : ;■ !•.';■* ’ <■ ■ ; 

• ' T* 16 - hbtable exception to this is also the. best 
"essay Iti thd collection , as lt Was the best essay 
In the yolbmeTn which It originally appeared: 
Smith’S account of The tyhtte peW/ pushes 


structuralist approaches. Priestman draws on 
recent critical techniques to the extent oh? 
ing The Task as largely self-re£S^ 
poem certainly invites this: its enigmatic tin! 
refers partly to the imposed task of writing 
poem, and its preoccupation with walk^ 
seems to mvply a view of the poem as a joaS 
through a perplexing landscape relieved^ 
fine viewpoints and places of shelter. The dk 
advantage of systematically pursuing sucH 
rending, however, is that it turns every rm»d 
the poem into a little allegory of the whole to 
he expounded with tiresome ingenuity Cou 
per playfully hints that the carefully nurtured 
cucumber of Book HI, “dressed to the taste/ 
Of critic appetite” corresponds to his poem 
and that both are perhaps "the fruit /Of too 
much labour, worthless when produced". But 
it seems unhelpful to go much beyond this 
assorting, for example, that 

The well-prepared soil is the poei’s Intimacy win 
such tusks, which have not yet been contaminated b 
the first half or ihe pucm; the layer of earth coveiia* 
the manure is the present claim to have changed the 
subject entirely, or indeed the ga rden-as-subject; the 
manure now comes to seem like the poet’s “nature" 
in a spontaneous, uncontrolled, passionate state. 

Another curious effect of Priestman's 
approach is that speculation about the inner 
tensions of the poem soon creates an implied 
author indistinguishable from the historical 
Cowper: thus we find Cowper putatively iden- 
tifying with the prisoners in the Bastille, or 
“presenting himself firmly as the exemplary 
‘happy man’", or “deliberately trying to flatten 
the poeni out” by creating a “look of amiable 
muddle" in the middle of Book VT.Thisloob 
very muci\ like the old game of guessing at the 
author’s intentions, and indeed the virtues of 
Priestman’s readings are of an amiable, old- 
fashioned kind: some thoughtful explication of 
difficult passages, a renewed sense or the 
poem's liveliness, and the incidental com- 
munication of the pleasure the critichas gained 
from reading it. 

Perhaps what is missing from both these 
books is o .sufficient sense of howslriW r 9 , * , ’ 
per could exploit effects of n a i very and «Wiher- 
ate bathos. An understanding of his ptcu\WV<| 
artful awkwardness is essential if he is to regain 
the readership lie deserves: by a characteristic 
Irony, such effects give Cowper's poeW lS 
unique and pungent flavour but, *?J™ cr 
stood, have allowed generations of reader* o 
tiunk of him as n gentlemanly trifler. ■ 


of the moral wilderness love makes the pj 1- 
1 lore, as earlier, love and passion BrCC01 J . 
rather than contrasted, but the obserw«“ 
just. Maeliinvelll hud noticed that _ 
bited exurcise of self-will might con er F 
on the politically weak, who had i«J 
lose; the youngest member of a lainu 
dom slow to make the snmc discoiW^ . 

It is something of an achiew^n®*' - 
coherence in such an obviously fact 
as The White Devil. It is disappointing, 
entirely surprising, that Smith s r 

Samson Agonlsles, notorious! iy g 


Samson Agonistes, r. ^ 

posed if not unified, proves less fa c . ' i(e( j; 
the first time in this careful, j if si tri £ y/ e 
volume, the tone becomes faintly s ' n 
have left the study for the u p &L 

Milton’s difficult text, though; 
successive generations of cx f .V __ n / ihose 
dents", nevertheless '‘makes admin** ^ 
very pupils”. Offstage raS P , gr in 
apprehended by the' 'only too semud^ 
response to this pfous assertion; 
noises of disapprobation are e U[t i s thil 
'scholarly shortcomings: tjte h 
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Analysis and edification 


R obert Morgan 

HHN RICHARDSON and JOHN BOWDEN 

^Dictionary of Christian Theology 
g3pp. SCM. £19.50.. 

0X34 02206 1 

CORDONS. WAKEFIELD (Editor) 

A Dictionary of Christian Spirituality 

(00pp. SCM. £15. 

033101966 4 

■foe first of these new dictionaries overhauls 
tad supersedes its unsatisfactory predecessor, 
edited in 1969 by the late Dean Alan Richard- 
wfljthe second is entirely new. Their appear- 
ance alongside those on Christian Ethics 
(1967) and on Liturgy and Worship (1972) is a 
M jor event in English religious publishing. 
John Bowden, as revising editor, has ruth- 
jjsjjy weeded out some tendentious articles in 
the old Dictionary of Theology, and with few 
exceptions retained only those which have 
stood the test of time. The earlier volume had 
thirty-six contributors, almost all of them 
British. Its successor has L75, over a third of 
nbom are Americans, and including a few 
hem elsewhere. The new one drops all 
biographical entries, perhaps to avoid overlap 
«ilh the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, and the “glossary of technical terms" 

: dement has been reduced. In place of these a 
noth wider range of articles, most new, a few 
reused and some substantial, may fairly claim 
(ogive a compact overview of the state of the 
sobject. 

tike other disciplines theology has been 
subject to massive changes over the past two 
budred years. In it, unlike most other disci- 
plifitt, these have been and still are massively 
resisted in some quarters. This continuing 
Wale arises out of the peculiar character of a 
abject In which rational investigation is made 
dtttten which are at least in port admittedly 
btynd all reason. It is thus scarcely surprising 
dot fundamental questions about how theo- 
r ^fcfaldpjoceed constantly emerge through- 
frl thit vuinme. Revelation has been re- 
“the article on Scripture, doctrine of, 
““dear, and all the old labels classifying the 
are ahown to be In the process of 
being reasserted. 


He will do 


The first indication of change is found in the 
title. The limitation to a specific religious 
tradition is characteristic, and is not merely a 
matter of specialist convenience. Any study of 
religion or its sub-compartment theology 
needs to attend to particular cases. "Natural 
■religion" is out, as isits old adversary, revealed 
religion. One studies an actual tradition or 
traditions. These are, however, neither mono- 
lithic nor hermetically sealed from outside 
influences. An account of Christian theology 
today inevitably embraces different denomina- 
tional traditions. The relationship to other 
religions and ideologies is equally important 
but more difficult to handle in a work such as 
this. Articles on Pluralism, and Christianity 
and other religions, cannot hope to do more 
than state the problem, and one may wonder 
whether the dictionary quite overcomes West- 
ern parochialism. Marxism and Materialism 
get separate articles, as does Marxist theology. 
Jewish theology does not feature, though some 
would rate it a closer relation. 

The world in which Christian theology is 
done today is represented here more through 
the variety of contemporary methods of study 
than through adjacent subject-matter. The 
historical study of ideas and institutions has 
dominated Western Christian theology since 
the last century and is now expanded by 
anthropological and sociological methods and 
insights. Philosophical analysis of doctrine has 
a much longer pedigree and receives a better 
treatment in this volume than in its predeces- 
sor, thanks to some new philosophical con- 
tributions. Problems of religious language 
rightly emerge in several articles, and are 
sometimes brilliantly expounded - for exam- 
ple, in the article on Imagery, religious. A 
more significant development, in contrast with 
the earlier book, is that the modem scientific 
study of religion is now seen to be important 
for Christian theology. The old hostility be- 
tween theology and religious studies ib more or 
less overcome. 

The balance between information and analy- 
sis is delicately struck in this dictionary, and the 
question how much to < Mude tropi i biblical- 
scholarship judiciously Answered with a thick 
spread of theoretical and methodological arti- 
cles (exegesis, hermeneutics, historical critic- 
ism, biblical criticism, allegory and typology) 
and a few on such broad central themes as Old _ 


Testament theology. New Testament theo- 
logy, prophecy, law, gospel, righteousness (a 
Pauline preference). Jesus is the only indi- 
vidual listed -but this article is misnamed since 
it concerns only modern Jesus-research. 

The most striking comment on the internal 
state of Christian theology mode by these two 
books is the emergence of “spirituality” as a 
subject worth a separate semi-popular encyclo- 
paedic dictionary. In so for as it is an academic 
subject (and obviously it is more importantly 
something else) one would have thought it 
inseparable from theology; not only overlap- 
ping (as some article titles do), but ultimately 
identical. But there are practical advantages as 
well as commercial ones in separating them. It 
allows the new arrival extra space. 

Gordon Wakefield, the editor of A Diction- 
ary of Christian Spirituality, has assembled an 
interesting and varied team of 153, while still 
writing fifty-five of the 358 articles himself. 
Some of the contributors are professional 
scholars in theology, history and literature, 
and some of these show that the subject CHn be 
treated without the sentimentality which sur- 
faces in some of the others. The dictionary has 
a heavily historical and biographical bias, and 
that is what most buyers will want in a work of 
reference. They will also derive benefit from 
the wealth of inspiring quotation. It is greatly 
to the editor's credit that Protestant spirituality 
is taken seriously, even though, as J. A. Whyte 
observes (on Scottish spirituality), “Anyone 
acquainted with the intellectual argumentative 
character of Scottish Calvinism might wonder 
if any flower of spirituality could grow on such 
a rodky soil” (apparently it can). 

But the effect of this historical and bio- 
graphical orientation is to give the subject 
a tendency towards edification, even when 
treated academically. Whereas the historical 
study of biblical and even doctrinal texts has a 
sharp critical edge, here the individuals chosen 
are mostly good and worthy people, and even 
the movements described are suspiciously 
short on shadow. One reason for this id that 
one to two-page articles leave little room for 


greatly to understanding the subject. 

In so rich a book almost any criticism might 
be answered by counter-examples; some of the 
articles contain good theological argument. 
But the psychological aspects, including 
psychological criticism of some spiritual prac- 
tice, could have been given more attention, 
and the sociological aspects of spirituality 
scarcely feature here. Both weaknesses, espe- 
cially the second, reflect the state of the subject 
and ought to stimulate further research, eg 
along the lines of Peter Brown's “holy man" 
essays. 

The comparative aspects are treated 
'through what are inevitably very general 
articles on non-Christian religions, and the 
contemporary scene is also acknowledged by 
articles on black, liberation, feminine, animal 
and ecumenical spirituality, drugs, the char- 
ismatic movement, communes and Rastafar- 
ianism, for example. Less fashionable contri- 
butors to spirituality today receive less than 
their due. We are told in an article on sexuality 
.that “monasticism intended to witness to the 
eschatological dimension of Christianity". 
Why the past tense? The articles on the 
historical traditions (including that on monas- 
tic spirituality) are generally belter than those 
'which claim to interpret the current scene. 

The analytic weakness of the Spirituality 
volume is perhaps the price paid for separating 
the two dictionaries. TiEe dimensions neglected, 
there are admirably treated in A New 
Dictionary of Christian Theology. Its excellent 
articles on religion, Freudian and Jungian 
psychology, and interiority, for example, have 
relevance to both sides. The separation is 
overcome, too, in many of the historical 
articles in both volumes, especially those on 
patristic and medieval subjects. These give 
every indication that the new arrival on (some) 
theological curricula will train students to see 
doctrines in their broader religious contexts. 

The biblical and hermeneutical articles in 
both dictionaries are thoughtful if sometimes 
unnecessarily tentative. It is a pity that some of 
the least intelligible passages in the theological 


critical assessment. ,■ But mW, impormUy^., 

historical study h^dfl fo be boiftpldmented by.’ ' pi^braxl. Ap^ltoih; rifob ctoeteibha( 6Ietri- 
other ways of studying this Vital dimension of Mies this more mature and more en cyclo- 
religion. More philosophical and social scldh- paedic dictionary is a splendid reference work 
tific analysis would allay the suspicion of which can expect a long life. Both can be 
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j^tothe English Country Parson 
Phillips/Hoinemann. £8.95 . 

2?. 8 reasonably educated, middle-class 
tinman a modest income, a houie in the 
uSNIob security for life and see what 
Jf- 0, So starts Thomas Hinde's engaging 
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things. He becomes a world 
frkk m u h® Invents a theory of history 
CVrtrtinhV^*- PitiWa a tribe of Phoenician pre-, 
plants 5,000 rose, bushes In 
j ■ surrounding cqunuyslde , runs his 
. bn hrm U ^ ac k , raa ^ w hi* rectory into a monas- 
'■'patholic, collects folk-songs, 
tyxk : Eh? 1 “^horses or green mice, rides from 
Hrittfl [j 0 ® 1 o’Qroats; . There seems no 
Interests, or the obsesslve- 
L. ^^^^ ^.pureues them, 

[. eouiutv ^ddie-'class Englishman is a 
• ' to*- done all these things 

^ From the 150. 

Qtikfe wc may add’. 

: ? lavatories which flush 

reaping 
the Earl 

A f/hstft ^ ^ lesbian couples, 

Es^^X-P^tl Being foundered by 
of his wife 

S 'j*:^ n ?ib.tjiat while the curate .was. 

didn’t Actually, do the 


Some of the field specimens were undoubted 
blackguards, as for instance Titus Oates. At 
least one, George Herbert, has been canonized 
In the sense that his name is Included In the 
calendar of the Alternative Services Book. 
Some were clearly mad. Many put pen to 
paper: as poets, Kingsley, Keble, Herrick, 
Crnbbe, R. S. Thomas, or Traherne; as diar- 
ists, Gilbert Whit6, Kilverl, or Woodforde. 
Some (Lyte or Toplady, for example) wrote 
well-known hymns. Manjfc more published 

deservedly forgotten sermons or tracts. 

Certain parishes seem to have been excep- 
tionally blessed. Two vicars of Bray appear in 
this book, each giving evidence of the adapta- 
bility made famous in song. And two vicars of 
' Haworth, bothraehofabnofraaUy>do|enS.tem- 
perament, though only one fathered novelists^ 
Bladon, Great Rollright, Lew Trenchard and 
Old Alresford also clock up two; while Thax- i 
ted beats the lot with three, all of thia cenfory. 

■ On the improbable assumption rthat tne. 
average incumbency lasts forty .years; Hfode 
reckpnsthat since the Reformation therehave 
been 60,000 country parsons, lit Eng|an(japd 
. Wales; an extremely^ ^conservative computa- 
tion.' But even if this number s ac«P* ed » fo 
choose only 150 demands a selectivity which , 
must be as personal to that of an dnthojoffst, 
and it would be invidious td complain pf ofois; 
sions. But If Htadopver thinks to add a Volume 
.. Two to hisffeW here are a few rogges-.. 

^°To Miniriog. add Newman, 1 

; «£8«sessss!fe 

• #andatds <foe the gfe^t, as . 


colourftil, priests of our age. Bernard Walke, 
Vicar of St Hilary, radio dramatist, artist and 
victim of Protestant fanaticism; Maurice Child, 
of whom Mgr Ronald Knox said, “There are 
only two possible religions, that of the Holy 
Father and that of the Unholy Child". The 
“uranian" poet parsons: E. E. Bradford, S. E. 
Cottam and A. R. Tremearne. Among eccen- 
trics F. E. Denshon rightly has a place in this 
book (though the author is wrong in saying that 
“the only person to have penetrated the Rec- 
tory was- an organist who answered an adver- 
tisement": Sir John Betjeman and his wife and 
son got In as well). Denshon was Indeed in the • 
champion class for dottiness; but barely less 
eccentric was Sandys Wasorii (fie perpetual 
i curate ofiCilry^um^luhwalloe, poet, ( novel- 1 
1st; ttentlofCorabtoh MacketizleiAHd, most 
extraordinary of all, Trebitscb -Lincoln, who 
left his incumbency to become successively an 
MP, an international spy and a lama in : Outer 

Mongolia .. ; : "^'>1' ' 

Clemangl(canus, stupor mundi indeed I But 
what of the future? The present careful, if 
bureaucratic, method Of selection of ordfoa- 

. tion candidates, while Iff tends to safe medioori- ■ 

. ty, certainly Weeds ' out the mote grotesque > 



eccentrics. Abolition of the lifelong parson’s 
freehold has removed the job security,- and the 
wholesale union of benefices the leisure which 
has been a condition for the flowering of the 
richer specimens of. th.e. field. 

■ Although ft is written in an agreeably cobl 
and throwaway style* Thomas Hinde’s book is 
not just a feu d' esprit. The introduction is a 
serious and useful potted history of the de- 
velopment of the country parson. The book fa 
beautifully produced, with charming tine Ulus- 
trations (mostly architectural, such as that of 
Sydney Smith’s rectory, at Foston-le-Clay. 
reproduced above) and ornamental, initials to 
each!. entry, . dpawn by, Maggie Colwell and 
Jafcqule Goyier. lt can be read,, arid, reread, 
with pleasure: a perfect guest's bedroom book, 
or an admirable, if cautionary, Christmas 
jpresent to the Vicar. , ... 


F^fAqiT-WiiiTWBLI^tlONS 

partition AND INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA /crH 

Inald* Mwy ol th* Wourttb«tt«n D»re _ . UUll 

th* (totaled Muroe mkaitol (or this account o i ttia \. 'I 

kbSHmS 
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Memorials and moralities 


\ 


D. D. R. Owen 


particular problems of identification posed by 
the morality plays. 


ALAN E. KNIGHT 

Aspects of Genre in Late Medieval French 
Drama 

190pp. Manchester University Press. £25. 
0 71900862 X 


In this venture in literary taxonomy, Alan E. 
Knight ranges more freely than might be ex- 
pected tom his modest title and restricted 
period of study (about 1475 to 1560). Prefer- 
ring to argue from the general to the particular, 
he moves about his territory twirling wide con- 
ceptual nooses to lasso his texts and corral 
them into their proper generic pens. It is a 
serious business: “The question of genre is of 
fundamental importance for understanding all 
forms of literary and dramatic expression.” 
Unfortunately earlier critics, from Thomas 
Sebillet in the sixteenth century to the (ate Jean 
Frappier, never achieved “a proper conception 
of the various dramatic genres at all levels”. 
The reason lay largely in their failure to shrug- 
off the Classical notion, revived in the Renaiss- 
ance, of theatre being either tragic or comic. 
Since this classification was foreign to the Mid- 
dle Ages, Knight considers it imperative to 
“begin with criteria that are compatible with 
the medieval perception of the world". That 
makes it easier, for example, to resolve the 


A first distinction is between “historical" 
and “fictional” genres, that is between those 
handling matter that shows the operation of 
God's providence in the history of the world 
(mysteries and most saints' plays have this 
“memorial" function) and those preoccupied 
with the dilemma of the individual human soul 
faced by choices affecting its eternal destiny 
and hence exemplary in effect (farces, sotties 
and most moralities). The “historical" works 
are thus theocentric and their temporal dimen- 
sion is vital; the fictional plays are essentially 
homocentric and atemporal. Then a compari- 
son of farce and morality play reveals the cru- 
cial difference that whereas the former displays, 
a world dominated by folly, the latter, with its 
underlying concept of a moral order, implies 
the uitimute sovereignty of reason. Knight con- 
siders the some a sub-genre of the farce. And 
while he concedes the occasional blurring of 
these distinctions and the existence of certain 
hybrids, his confidence in the overall scheme 
allows him to tabulate his findings in a diagram 
that satisfies our post-Renaissance craving for 
neatness and clarity. 


That we should approach these plays 
through the medieval vision of the world and 
not our own is a laudable principle; and 
Knight's conception of that vision is backed by 


contemporary literary, philosophical and 
moral writings. So his elegant discussion all but - 
convinces us that medieval drama could not 
have been other than it is, and that any intelli- 
gent man of its age must have regarded its 
genres in this light. Then we think of the people 
who composed, performed, and were excited 
by the works; and doubts creep in. Were the 
playwrights conscious of conforming to an 
ideal scheme beyond mere literary tradition? 
And how far were their audiences conditioned 
to react in the appropriate way? The fact is that 
medieval writers were less genre-conscious 
than we and looser in their use of terms (the 
advent of printing probably helped, as Knight 
indeed suggests, to sharpen the focus). We 
cannot rely on the authors themselves to fix the 
dividing lines between history and epic, epic 
and romance, courtly tale or fable and fabliau, 
or to distinguish between fabliau and comic 
monologue or dialogue and farce, or to tell us 
when farce becomes morality. There is a real 
risk, then, once external theoretical criteria 
have been established, of their being read back 
into the texts, whose autonomy is thereby 
weakened. 

As “fictional” genres, the farce and sotlie 
should, according to Knight, have a didactic 
function. So, scrutinizing closely the conjugal 
farce, he ascribes to it the therapeutic value of 
alleviating group tensions and, by reinforcing 
social norms, of acting as a conservative force 


amid social upheaval. This seems a rmaAL 
clam, for plays that rarely seem St* 
light-hearted romps (the hint at a 
end of Le Cuvier could b= paro&fC 
case, their plots are often age-old sadaiS 
teady potent today, so any lessons to be £ 
should be universal. wn ‘ 

Knight examines the medieval fondneafot 
spectacle and dramatic activity set within , 
ceremonial, processional structure, as In hi 
extended tournament. This he seesasWiI 
processional spectacle with added nodes d 
activity" (a priority bruised combatants maria 
have questioned). Similarly the plays, them, 
selves often linear in structure, "formed nodes 
of more intense dramatic activity in the proc*. 
sional observance of holidays and important 
events”. The are thus reduced to elements in 
“a single generic entity”, the scheme again tak- 
ing precedence over the text as autonomous 
creation. 

“1 do not claim", says Knight, "to have pro- 
vided the final answer to the question of genres 
in late medieval French drama.” One must 
agree. But the pursuit has been fall of Interest, 
in its main directions as well as its detours, like 
comments on printing practices, wedding festi- 
vities and carnivals, tournaments, royalentries 
with their myst&res mirnis and tableaux riwwfi 
and much more beside. This is a book to be 
pondered: a book of wide vistas and one that 
should not gather dust. 


Conservative consumers 


John J. McGavin 




V. J. SCATTER GOOD and J.W. SHERBORNE 
(Editors! 

English Court Culture In the Later Middle Ages 
220pp. Duckworth. £18. 

'i.,.!;: 071561637 4' 




■ - '.-I" : i , : v ' : love poems to Richard II. Wilkins w, 

ihU VoluSe: Richard, II is knojm.to ,ht 

t Rig tlbn ^ Cif: ' Frol6Bart*ii 



intelligently recognized its primary value - os a 
work for scholarly reference - by providing 
; indexes of manuscripts, names and subjects, 
and by permitting' some cross-reference be- 


j tyteen the papers. Nevertheless, a cohcluding 


essay would have been of benefit. 





Inevitably, scholars, of the quality of those 
'. represented here question the evidence ex- 
: actlngly. lt is either lost, or still to be discov- 
; ered or, if extant, suffers from a- lack of com 
'■ tractive evidence or because, its "factual”. 

. nature obstructs our view of contemporary 
attitudes, What, for example does possession 
of a . book imply when the owner inherited it 
and may. give it- away?' These: apparently 
negative concerns are precisely what makes 
spholarship valuable for others in the field , and 
what makes this volume often difficult, but 
: necessary, reading. : 

The collection also faces up to the complex 
range of meaning that the terra “culture”, can 
have; from particular artistic achievements to ■ 
' the general character of thought or prevalent 
:attftudes, Some contributors (eg; I. W. Sher- 
borne,, V.J. Scattergood and H.-M, Colvin) 
\\ * are strict’ in their .analysis of the court’s con- 

- fc ' - trillion to the former; others (eg, Maurice 


more than the literature of Chaucer and Gow- 
er. (It is interesting also to see the "educated 
merchant” class disappear as an audience for 
contemporary vernacular works.) 

The difficulty in judging the private attitudes 
of kings reveals itself in the contrasting refer- 
ences which two contributors make to the same 
event: Froissart’s presentation of a book of 
love poems to Richard II. Wilkins writes: “In 
;Bnglahd Richard. II is known to have been 

recall His 
book 6f 

love poems.” Sherborne, on the- other hand, 
writes: “We must accept on trust his (Frois- 
sart’s] report that Richard was delighted with a 
collection of poems about love stories.” The 
trouble is that when the Princess of Wales 
radiantly accepts your bouquet this does not 
necessarily mean that she will rush home later 
to smell It; nor does it mean, of course, that she 
is humouring you, and dislikes flowers. 

Although the English ki rigs treated here gain 
books from other countries (particularly 
France) by gift, marriage, or the fortunes of 
war, rather than by asking for them, and seem 
to be "consumers” of art, employing craftsmen 
whose skills and styles are provincial rather 
than inspired by the court, and although they 
can lack artistic discernment, and enjoy .the 


quotidian culture of personal display, lyrics 
and hunting-parties, we need not be pessimis- 
tic in our conclusions about English court cul- 
ture in the later Middle Ages. 

One of the symposium’s avowed aims was to 
correct the identification of these courts with 
those late medieval achievements which we 
now value. It succeeds admirably in this, but 
also provides the evidence for judging the rela- 
tionship of court and culture more realistically. 
For example, several essays justify the conclu- 
sion that the court was unaware it was fostering 
stylistic originality, and that the works it prom- 
oted did not show a distinctively courtly sensi- 
bility. We may now ask whether such qualities 
are the most suitable points of reference for 
mapplnglate medieval culture. In addition, the 
court which appears in these pages is an in- 
teresting place, even Ihough it lncks the heady 
atmosphere it was once thoughtto have. It is 
rather old-fashioned, redolent of early mediev- 
al pleasures and ideals. It is conservative in its 
literary taste, preferring the French romances 
to contemporary fiction. It maintains the crus- 
ading principles, applying them in the physic- 
ally uncomfortable, financially unrewarding, 
but honorific context of Prussia. On the olher 
hand, despite its apparent commitment to the 
feminine in the courts oflove, it has made these 


very institutions predominantly masculine. 
However, it gives a wide and, toa largeextent, 
sexually undifferentiated education to its chil- 
dren. Above all, it is dominated by French and 
Latin at the very time it is fighting the Hundred 
Years War and adopting St George as a 
national saint. 

With the cycle-drama records now providing 
new insights into the urban culture of the 
period, it is timely that this volume should 
re-examine the “high” culture of the court® 
critically. Particularly noticeableis the wajren- 
dencc adduced in discussing the court 
one to a consideration of the provinces. Sev- 
eral essays (especially A. I. Doyle's) malw to 
connection between court and country. In cor- 
recting interpretations which concentrate or 
the court as the fount of culture, this collection 
implicitly invites us to examine the chaoses 
along which culture flows between areas separ- 
ated by geography and sensibility -indeed, my 
main criticism is that it has not, as a wh°k. 
made this point sufficiently explicit. It ^prqvkw 
more scope for cultural re-analysis to® 1 1 * 
individual contributors, with their 
critical and descriptive goals can show con* 
sclousness of; in this respect English Court « ’ 
tun in the Later Middle Ages Is more than 
collection of essays but less Ilian a boot 




tourists 


R- A. Fletcher 


HORTON and MARIE-H&L&NE DAVIES 
Holy Days and Holidays: The Medieval 

Pilgrimage to Comppstel a 


But although their research has been diligent 
it has not been quite diligent enough. There 
ar? slips here and there, and some unaware-' 
ness of important recent work. For example', 
Alfonso VI did riot send to the monks of Cluny' 
“the proceeds of an annual tax a single 
ten thousqnd talents’! 
i e Undertook to pay 2,000 
"j, - 7 - r.-r , — ; r year, andthe money was 

^^^Qt ftoni taxation of his own kingdom 
1 * * L the Moslem princes 



shown that pilgrims actually read the fr 
but they can’t. The question |l*o Involve* uw 
in a mess over literacy. . ■ 

:• Books on medieval pilgrimages toCpn|P 
ela - quite a well-established hfara^ffi & 
now-uaually suffer 

this way, simply because the t0 P^. M)(1 2we 
ingly fugitive one. There bvery h ^ 
. evidence on all sorts of crucial dry 

the more reason for squeetmg ate . 
such evidence as we do possess. . ^ 

have been said here abdut tfte- 


have been said here about' -iy»- T.^odi 
growth of the cult of St JamCs in R ’ jn d 
piore about the social changes of there . ^ 
Eleventh cerituries, and tne 


spOnses to them, which seen* to ■ t jiJbmcs- 

off the extraordinary popularity o p JK. 
dtiring the central Middlc Agc^J ^ ^ 


ence of pilgrimage was ' 

anthropologists tell its in theirghastiyj^ 


J. j • 

aiUUIU|SUiugiaia ivu ►— fltllw ^ 

and thri pilgrim was W * m(dfl «id 


- w 1 - Bu w 1 * 


custom arid routine :—. v - _ • 

him we have to put him back Jjadt° 
.from, ft is pleasant to be led 


not forget that the wad xlpaly a P ^ s , 
.glfcflage, 


• r-i 
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The history of struggle 


' I ■ ■ 
'-I 


peter Carey 


UICHAELLEIFER 

Indonesia’s Foreign Policy 

198pp. George Allen and Unwin. £15. 

D W 327069 7 


w.«re bom in fire. Wc were nor horn in ihc rays of 
J! f u i[ moon like other nations. There tire other 
Lons whose independence wns presented to them, 
•fom are other nations, who, without any effort on 
iVir pari were given independence by ihe imperial- 
uis is a present. Not us. wc fuugtil for our independ- 
Mceat the cost of sacrifice. Wc gained our independ- 
ent through a tremendous struggle which has no 
comparison in this world. 

The late President Sukurno’s words in a radio 
aJdress to his people at the start of his ill- 
judged "Confrontation" with the shortly to be 
formed Federation of Malaysia in December 
19(3 epitomize one of the main themes in In- 
donesia's foreign policy since independence in 
1945 ; a sense of abiding pride in the nation's 
revolutionary achievement (an achievement 
duct) has many interesting parallels with that 
o(Vie(nam).This, combined with a conscious- 
ness of Ihe country's vast territorial scale, its 
flimense population, bountiful resources and 
strategic location have all imbued Indonesia's 
leaders with the firm conviction that the 
archipelago is entitled to play a leading role in 
thcinanagement of regional order in Southeast 
Ada. Al the same time, the country's far-flung 
boundaries, economic weakness vis-h-vis other 
powers, great ethnographic diversity and prob- 
kms of internal dissent (both communist and 
Muslim inspired), have made them acutely 
ware of its potential vulnerability. 

For ihe most part, therefore, they have acted 
rilh caution, suspicious of the blandishments 


of the super-powers and anxious (since 1967) 
to steer their fellow ASEAN members in the 
direction of a regional association which would 
exclude outside influences as much as possible. 

It is this interesting combination of confidence 
and vulnerability which Michael Leifer takes as 
his main theme in this wide-ranging and sen- 
sibly argued analysis of Indonesia's foreign 
policy from the declaration of independence in 
August 1945 up to the early years of the present 
decade. In the space of a mere 182 pages, he 
charts Ihe main events which have shaped the 
country’s international relations beginning 
with the bitter five-year struggle against the 
Dutch (1945-49). which educated Indonesian 
leaders to the realities of global power politics, 
through the years of parliamentary liberalism 
(1950-57) ami Sukarno's “Guided Democra- 
cy" (1957-65), to the more sober and pragma- 
tic style of President Suharto’s “New 
Order” (1967 to the present). 

Leifer is particularly informative on the way 
in which foreign policy goals - eg, the cam- 
paign for the recovery of Western New Guinea 
(Irian Barat) and the confrontation with 
Malaysia - were influenced by domestic de- 
velopments, and he is emirferitly fair towards 
Sukarno, whom he recognizes to have been 
nearly a decade ahead of his time in his concept 
of “New Emerging Forces" in world politics. In 
his discussion of events since the murderous 
suppression of the Indonesian Communist Par- 
ty (PKI) in 1965-66, Leifer is very much on his 
awn ground, handling Indonesia's crucial rela- 
tionship with ASEAN, its attitudes towards 
China and the Indochinese states, Us tragic 
invasion of East Timor (December 1975), and 
its successful campaign for the adoption of the 
archipelagic principle at the Third UN Law of 
the Sea Conference, with a sure touch. 


Although this is not, by any means, the first 
boook to provide a systematic and comprehen- 
sive account of Idonesia’s foreign' policy since 
independence, as ia claimed on the dust-jacket 
(the studies by Ide Anak Agung Gde Agung, 
David Mozingo and Franklin B. Weinstein are, 
in many respects, much fuller and more de- 
tailed), it does fulfil a useful purpose in bring- 
ing together the main foreign policy issues over 
a thirty-seven-year period. 

Inevitably, in a book as succinct as t his which 
is based almost exclusively on secondary 
sources, there are bound to be a few omissions 
and oversights. Some of these are quite minor: 
namely, the failure to refer to Mohammed 
Hatta’s political autobiography when dealing 
with his “independent and active" line on In- 
donesia's foreign policy in 1948 lit seems that 
this long antedated his September 1948 
speech) and the lack or reference to the close 
links between Suharto and Japanese business 
interests before his achievement of presiden- 
tial office in 1967. Others are more serious. 
There is no proper discussion, for example, of 
the politics of oil in Indonesia (amazingly the 
acronym OPEC does not appear in the index), 
and consequently Indonesia's relations with 
Middle Eastern countries and the role of the 
national oil company, PERTAMIN A (virtual- 
ly a state within a state in the early 1970s), are 
hardly mentioned. At the same time, the re- 
percussions of the Iranian Revolution in In- 
donesia and the way it has shaped government 
attitudes towards its own Muslim critics within 
the country are not considered. 

Another important omission is Leifer’ s fail- 
ure to explore in sufficient detail the American 
influences on the “mind" of the Indonesian 
military planners (especially their attitudes to- 
wards the communist world) in the New Order 


period. Rudolf Mrazek's seminal thesis on the 
United States and the Indonesian military, 
published in Prague in 1978, which is not refer- 
red to by Leifer, would have been useful here 
and would have clarified the far-reaching im- 
pact of such institutions as the US Staff and 
Command School at Fort Leavenworth (Kan- 
sas) and the US Infantry Training School at 
Fort Bcnning (Georgia) where several Indone- 
sian officers, now holding senior political posi- 
tions in the New Order government, studied in 
the 1 950s. The former school was also influen- 
tial in shaping the political studies curricula of 
the Indonesian Army's own Staff College 
(SESKOAD) at Bandung where some crucial 
policy seminars were held in the mid-1960s. 

Finally, the book's style and presentation 
could have been improved. The claim on the 
dust jacket that the arguments are presented in 
a "clear and incisive manner, free of political 
science jargon” is not borne out by a close 
reading of the text. In places, the writing is 
frankly clumsy. The misuse of the verb “per- 
ceived" occurs three times, and statements are 
often needlessly repeated: we are told no less 
than four times that during the Guided Demo- 
cracy period Sukarno lacked an institutional 
power base , and three times in the space of two 
pages that the end of the confrontation with 
Malaysia was delayed because it served an im- 
portant domestic political function during the 
internal transfer of power in 1966-67. The 
choice of spelling between Old Style and New 
Style Indonesian is not consistently main- 
tained: for example, in the case of lr. Djuanda 
Kartawidjaya's name which incongruously 
combines elements of both systems. The index 
is not comprehensive and no bibliography is 
given. For a slim book priced like an expensive 
monograph one expects more than this. 
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Rivals at home, reluctants abroad 


Junes Cable 


mMMntsteraand Djpj^mgjg. The Making of 
Australian Foreign Policy 1901-1949 
Oxford Universily Press. £20. 

0195543890 

Mlnitters and Diplomats is not a history 
^Australian foreign policy but of the men and 
w administrative apparatus that, for the first 
W. of its existence, helped to shape it. 
■jedianging International situation, Austra- 
“espMtons arid their outcome, the actual 
flsroKCd with other governments, the 
~ y i of negotiations; all these receive only 
^ wiuslon as the bare minimum of back- 
Wfoa lo a narrowly focused ray of enquiry. 
JO-took decisions and with what kind of 
“we or assistance? 

a book Is exceptionally hard 
; ' far Interest must be maintained in fl 

Du,, arbitr “rily deprived of its orchestration. 
,■5 much drama, for instance, in- the 
2* ‘“J P“nctuated the evolution of Aust- 
Si 68 to outside world: the 
alliances, Gallipoli, the 
kse ^ Chahak, the Singapore 

of British power that ex- 


posed Australia to Japanese attack. The Aust- 
ralian impact on the outside world was often 
remarkable, but this international drama is 
eschewed here, So la the story of those fierce 
domestic acids that helped to dissolve Austra- 
lian ardour for imperial solidarity. This is 
administrative history. 

As such, it deserves praise. The style is easy, 
the biographical and anecdotal material well 
placed, the unfolding of the theme clearly 
traced through thickets of detail. At the end of 
It all P.G. Edwards’s message is plain. Austra- 
lian interest in foreign policy developed late 
and intermittently. In the first half of this cen- 
tury it was exceptionally dependent on the 
idiosyncrasies of a few leading figures, un- 
usually deprived of organized administrative 
support. So was the conduct of Australian dip- 
lomacy, 

To readers In the northern hemisphere 
perhaps the most interesting section of the 
book Is that dealing with the period from 1941 
to 1949. This was the era dominated by the 
erratic brilliance of Dr Evatt, as Minister for 
External Affairs, and the no less remarkable 
personality of his Eminence grise, the youthful 
Dr Burton. It was then that the scope Of Aust- 
ralian foreign policy, no less than the size of its 
administrative apparatus, expanded at hectic 
pace and in a Byzantine, hothouse pf f^«on^. 


rivalry and intrigue. As the author says, “the 
Evatt regime may fairly be seen as a testing 
furnace for the infant department”. His res- 
, trained and MJ^r acc^unVexplaii^.muEh, that 
• puzzled 'those? who: dhtfbu btete d . Austrd ua ft 
diplomats in the late 1940s, even in the follow- 
ing two decades. ■ ! 

To the specialist in Australian history the 
entire book will be thoroughly useful. Dr Ed- 
wards handles his restricted theme with scho^ 
larship and skill. If his approach is deliberately 
dry, it is seldom arid. But a few changes would 
have enabled this book to attract a wider audi- 
ence. Students of international relations every- 
where are interested in the administrative 
aspects of national foreign policies, but also 
want to know whether the particular. adminis- 
trative apparatus was an appropriate response 
to the conflicting pressures of the national soci- 
ety and of the International environment; and 
how, and why, this response differed from that 
chosen by other nations. 

On the first count, Edwards has simply 
underestimated outside ignorance of Austra- 
lian affairs. Even his best chapter, on the Evatt 
• era, does not specify the contemporary objec- 
tives of Australian foreign policy or the degree 
of success which attended them. His account of 
domestic constraints is confined to analysis of. 

' the relations between;; Evatt; and the prime- 


ministers who tried to control him. As chief or ■ \ 

subordinate, Evatt was clearly a most difficult ; 1 

man, but did he achieve what he intended or 
what others were able to. demand? , L 

■ { -The second question is Irresistible.. VVhy J l « 


‘ were politically conscious Australians so foluc- 
tant to see their country engage in diplomacy,, 
an activity regarded by most new nations; 
whether they emerged after the First or Second • 
World War, as an indispensably distinguishing 
. mark of nationhood? Edwards confines his 
’ comparisons to Canada, South^ Africa. and the 
Irish Free State, where "there was a substantial 
degree of consensus on the desirability of 
Pominion- autonomy in foreign affairs”. But 
What’ about Finland after December 1917 or 
Indonesia well before December 19497 Why 
. was Che impatient aspiration of most of the 
. world grudgingly and belatedly accepted in 
.Australia as a necessary evil? This is surely a 
. more important question than the rivalries of 
prime ministers, foreign ministers and 
bureaucrats,' but P.G. Edwards offers no 
. adequate answer. 

• It was evidently never his intention to do sq { 
but the reader defined in the blurb - "any- 
/one interested in Australian politics , and 
diplomacy^’ - will expect more from this 
.promising writer’s next book... 
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jj-aain Kailyay: The secret diary of 

pfojoqr' and; black-and-white . ■ . 
g^p^rifll War Museum. £9.95. '• 


^sbri the Burma-Siam railway 
or even to talk 
j&p^riences. From the di- 
kept - and kept hidden 
!*y«l!n$ia(tvih August 1942 until 
t^j-y^refeter It Is easy t<? see why, 
Kaye redyed thb^fgHt- 

ii ' J ,L : •' 1 


mare which had lain across their lives; it was 
enough that tpeir fellow-prisoners understood. 
But in any case the language ufas. lacking. 

■ Those dreadful yeprs had so little in 
with normality that. there wjfej £ 
comoarison - just as they were absent after the 
Plrsf World War for copditfons in the trenches. 
We should be the 

die’s diary. Noted dpwn scrupulousiy , opjec 
S S to to day, as bad conditions got 
SX a°Tickn« S , starvation, cruelty passed 
successive boundaries of belief, ^entsand ci^ 

were captured 

; :: 4ny 


ence of tropical conditions and diseases which 
was fo be particularly valuable. The doctors 
constantly struggled With the Japanese s 

• obtain’ drugs and supplies beyond the pitiful' 
. supply deemed sufficient for slaves, and fdught 

' unending battles over Uie sick, who were mdT- 
ched off iu supplementary labour gangs when 
\ they could hardly sfantfi- apd beaten or abari- 
, doned if .they feU: “It : ii an uricdifylng sight to 
see Nobusawa or Eda going rapidly . through 

• these queues, of ili-lopkihg emaciated men, 

• marking for discharge people whose condition- . 
, in i civilised country would be marked for 

■ urgent adjtlissiori to a l|i^pltriV.’'Jhe Japanese 
• : did not bejjlev? in sickness for ' serfs, but, reacted., 
■y; uhp threatened by disease them- 

^selves, . The Writer passes lightly PY® 1 " foP* 1 of 

.... . nf fhs m'nbrifiAnrp.t if Ihn 


; the twenty rfive Japanese named in the. text, . 
• nine were later senfonried for war crimes, five 
of them to! death'. 1 

; Yet, , when . compared with the, situation of- 
the forced labourers from Malaya, of whom 
some 90,000 are said to have died on the raii- 
. way and who were treated with animal savag- 
ery by the Japanese guards, "one can only feel 
tha( we POW, in spite of all the death and 
disabilities which result, are being treated with 
i comparative/ consideration”. There were in- 
' deed moments oif relief; the diary is illustrated 
. by tfte author's sketches: Christmas could still 
< be celebrated, the beauty. of the countryside, 

1 even fish In. the river , were no t at ways ignored , 


!ii! 


. iUfc . „.. w . r - -o-.-v. . . , obove all there was coprage. If justice can be. 

hrtitidltv'for fear of (he conlrequences if tfte done to the 16,000 whd died and to the 45,000 

:].SIry^re t hdit of ^Wfab , aiif^ved; ^t , haU’befctiitibrie 1 herb. «; n 
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A whiter shade of pale 


Help from your friends 


Malu Halasa 

MIKE READ 

The Story of the Shadows 

246pp. ElmTree Books. £9.95 (paperback, 

£6.95). 

0241 10861 6 

The Shadows was the first English beat group: 
centred on that symbol of teenage rebellion, 
the electric guitar, the four boys from similar 
austere post-war backgrounds were indirectly 
responsible for countless real and imaginary 
musical careers as well as for the huge popular- 
ity of the Fender guitar. But the group, with its 
stylish cross-over steps, bow-ties and matching 
suits, presented a much more memorable im- 
! age than its individual members. Coming of 
age in an era when pop music, despite the 
outrage it caused, was pretty wholesome stuff, 
and the ambition of most teenage idols was to 
become “all-round entertainers", Hank Mar- 
vin, Bruce Welch, Jet Harris and Tony 
Meehan were the ultimate boys next door - so 
famifar you could hardly distinguish one from 
another. Pop stars' lives were not then subject 
to close scrutiny. All-round entertainers simp- 
ly did not have embarrassing skeletons in their 
closets and it was left to the bat-strumming 
hordes who followed to really justify adult in- 
dignation. Mike Read, Radio One disc-jockey 
: and “personality", has compiled and written an 

autobiography for The Shadows with that age 
of innocence in mind. 

Instead of turning the identical suits into 

Lost highways 

; . Simon Frith 

• IAN WATSON 

.'■ '.'rA - C.l. J tv A _ 


• ' 0709922703 

1 7 

’• • !;. One of my more vivid musical memories is of a 

V Kf - Chile Solidarity “international social” in the 
.Crf mid-1970s. A bar but no band, a dance-floor 
:i' !Si l^tnodjsco, people chatting tentatively until It- 

; XV m , . .became clear that the night’, $ music, was going 
'X : if I. :-' y t0 ^ Home-made. The MC moved from table 
iz£ .*$•» to table, inviting people to sing something from 

H your culture", and as the Chileans and the 
! ?$ip| .. Italians, the Scots and the Irish duly and cheer- 

^ fully drew on their folk memories (and sudden- 
ly pulled guitars from behind their seats), my 
^[Vi|S. V fcjlj) ■ English group began to panic. What would we 
; ring? Dimly remembered school hymns? The 
. national anthem? We were the rock generation 
.'f (“Ali 1 can play," someone muttered, 'Ms a 
gramophone."), and somehow an acappella 
chorus of “Satisfaction" seemed inappropri- 
ate. In the end, yre sang nothing at all. . 
' rhat evening would have confirmed, Ian 
? Watson’s worst fears about the effects of pop 
. C; : ; culture. His book is a passionate, lucid restate- 
Hifes ment of the old left-wing argument that folk- 
liJ • ' 8 ® n 8 * s rf ,e socialist sound, that pop music cor- 

fp^j : 1 . rupts. This contention has been complicated in 

.... the P 8st tw W years “ by rock’s oppositional 


people he renders the four musicians as anony- 
mous stereotypes. The Shadows' story begins 
in the 2 Is coffee Bar in Soho at the end of the 
skiffle years, and Read's early chapters on life 
and atmosphere at the 2 Is are his best, primari- 
ly because the schoolboy humour, which runs 
throughout 77ie Siory of the Shadows and pro- 
vides most of the picture-captions, seems more 
at home in the mouths of excited adolescents 
than in the mouths of hardened professional 
musicians. 

The narrative progresses through innumer- 
able tours and anecdotes from the sunny loca- 
tions of Cliff Richard films like Summer Holi- 
day and Wonderful Life. It is recounted in the 
Shadows’ “own words", though it is often diffi- 
cult to determine whose words, as Read's 
method of attributing quotes is merely to men- 
tion a name somewhere in a preceding para- 
graph. Despite his determination to make The 
Shadows appear as innocuous as Marvin's 
horn-rims, certain human failings occasionally 
surface. But the disagreements that occurred 
between band members during their most suc- 
cessful period, 1961-65, which led to Meehan 
and Harris's departure from the group, and 
Welch's ill-fated romance with Olivia Newton- 
John, and his subsequent suicide, are treated 
with the same “hits-just-keep-on-coming" lev- 
ity as an appearance on Ready Steady Go. As in 
the case of the mysterious death of third re- 
placement bassist John Rostill, circumstances 
tend to be described but not explained. And so 
The Shadows' strength continues to lie in their 
music; “Apache" and “FBI" remain their best, 
self-penned, testimonial. 


port of a “progressive song movement", and to 
persuade musicians and other cultural activists 
that in order to be "progressive” they must 
draw from and develop the traditional folk 
form. Watson. is a literary critic and he pays 
little attention, to the recent attempts of folk 
MBforiqtu UkeMc Gammon* DaVe Harker and 
Alyn -Hovfkirift to document' empirically how 
music worked in the making of the English 
working class, and to distinguish this from the' 
subsequent creation of folk “traditions’’. Wat- 
son establishes the “authenticity” of folk songs 
(past and present) differently, with a combina- 
tion of Le avisite and Leninist criteria - in terms 
<of their truth to life, and their “correct” social 
analysis.. His readings of particular songs are . 
intelligent and interesting, but: they take too 
much for. granted about folk’s audience (or 
potential audience) to be convincing. 

The question that nags at Watson , of course, 
is why the working classes themselves are so 
uninterested in “their” music. Why is pop so 
popular? His reply is straightforward: the folk 
tradition, he suggests, was “swamped by an 
alien, hostile culture”; the culture of commer- 
cial entertainment, the mass media, the leisure 
commodity, the US. It may be true (though I 
doubt it) that if workers had proper opportuni- 
ties to hear traditionally democratic songs they 
would recognize themselves in them and thus 
reject contemporary radio pap. But what is 
striking about Watson’s argument, even in its 
own terms, is its musicological nationalism (in- 
deed, the words “swamped by an alien culture” 
have a familiar ring). The emergence of mass 


extent, Philip Norman’s Shout! reviews , 
John Stokes the J L J' M «y is. i98i) we re obliged to m 

A ' tho ^ h . ?f vies apparently thought^ 

PETER BROWN and STEVEN GAINES “made it fairly implicit", Brian EdsW ' 

The Love You Make: An insider's story of The homosexuality is now documented wSfft 1 

Beatles unflinching courage of the truth-teller Ink! 

401pp. Macmillan. £8.95. Lennon, we leam, once went to bed with V 

033336134 2 stein, and later suggested, in a friendly sortTf 

way, that his manager’s autobiography be mi 

Peter Brown worked for Brian Epstein in tied “A Cellnrful of Boys”, In his public he 

Liverpool and stayed with the various Beatle day, Epstein was private victim to the mach' 

businesses until 1970, when he joined the tions of a young gigolo, here named 

Robert Stigwood Company. He was n friend of persecuted him almost to the end. Not th t 

the Beatles for twenty years. Steven Gaines is a homosexuality has the monopoly on profitable 

New York journalist. Oddly enough, in The relationships. Because it opens with Cynttal 

Love You Make it is the friend, not the writer, Lennon's discovery of John's affair with Yok* 

who is the ghost, since Brown’s presence is Ono, it seems nt first as if The Love You Make 

withheld until the unheralded appearance of is going to be Cynthia’s book. It is not: more 

the first-person pronoun fifty pages into the likely, her candour suggested a structural ploy 

book. The “1” then fades, only to re-emerge at that would help to keep her fonner husband in 

the start of each chapter before disappearing the foreground. When the marriage broke up 

once again behind the impersonal expertise of one of John’s cronies agreed to testify to her 

the investigative reporter. Although the three adultery with him - on John’s behalf. Escape 

surviving Beatles, their wives, ex-wives and from the mutuality of such friendships maybe 

relatives, initially encouraged this project and counted among Cynthia's few lucky breaks, 

gave long interviews, they are said to be upset Then there are the drugs. While the Beatles 
by the result. Why, one wonders yet again, themselves drew public attention to their ccm- 
won’t they learn? sumption of LSD , Lennon's use of heroin was 

Perhaps one reason for the Beaties’ endur- kept quiet. Brown and Gaines give various 

ing trust is that in the early days their rela- estimates of his dependency though references 

tionship with the media was reciprocal. “A to "marijuana addicts” do little to justify their 

journalist’s joy equals a Beatle ; a journalist’s interest in what can only have been a miserably 

delirious joy equals four Beatles.” That’s Mau- private experience. When it comes to die 

reen Cleave, reporting back to the Evening money. Brown’s insider’s knowledge and 

Standard from the first American tour in 1964. Gaines's professional skill combine to more 

When the group played Washington, she advantage. Read several times over, with 

wrote: “We of the British contingent, who undeviating concentration, it is just about 

have been trailing them for days, felt really possible to follow the accounts of the battles 

proud. " But on the return to London airport, it between John , George Harrison, Ringo Stair 

was the Beatles who paused, “to clap and cheer and Allen Klein on the one hand, and Paul 

the gentlemen of the press". McCartney and his in-laws the Eastmans on 

Another journalist friend was Hunter theother.Ontheevidenceherepresented.il 

Davies, whose workmanlike “official biogra- would seem that of the four Beatles, McCait- 

phy" was published in 1968. Lennon later cal- ney was the best advised and the worst 

led it a whitewash, and a new introduction to behaved. Even so, it would be foolish to place 

the 1978 edition had Davies admitting to press- too much trust in a narrative that finds the 

are frpin the men at The Beatles' Apple Cor- greatest drama in treachery, 

poratjon to "clean up the book , cut but the bad When Lennon was murdered, in }98Q, Afru* 

language, stories about John thieving, refer- reen Cleave wrote a moving but detached 

ence to drugs and suchlike". A footnote in The obituary, in which she remarked: 'To be 

Love You Make further asserts that according famous for almost anything but pop ringing 

to Davies his book “went through wholesale would have suited him better because ... he 

censorship, with the' Beatles tearing out pages would have met more interesting ^people . 1 

they didn’t like". This secondary revelation is True friends are troubled by the truth, and 

convenient because what is offered here Is not large portions of The Love You Make have 

so much a new explanation of the Beatles' story been gleaned from uninteresting people eager 

as the bits r mainly to do with sex, drugs and to gain a little attention by setting the record 

money - that Davies's book (and, to a lessor depressingly straight. 

Don’t blame the youth 

n • learned from everyth! 

Craig BrOWn Yoko Ono, excusing 

RAY CONNOLLY ~ Lennnn n nd he’solf n 

toewi™ raOI ' IC1: T “ ki '' 8 ab ° Ut my veryshyond^squarc pi 

OA(\ nn l. ■ T . „ _ ■ be embarrassed if an; 

240pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. nude narlv" She the 

0907516300 .• nuoe party . bue tnei 


SJi&t'; 


.I” 1 ” 7 -"r r* .. Hun; -»«¥«»• un our nvea.Qx.ia particular 

first.t^atfolkmusic is a proletarian ■ mualcritlangaage* Afro-American sdiwdsancj 
by definition, >Ogrei>- rhythms how deterntinethewaypopularnitisic 
* rim-, add Second, that folk’s particular use of - works both emotionally arid socially, arid even 
voice and; fekt; ;its organization of tune and , if we heard them all the time folk-songs would 
1 1 ,... audience .’also makes it the 1 most -.nnllrfnnllv •: otiii ntValnt amJ'aU J. 1 


learned from everything, mainly from my I ■ 
Yoko Ono, excusing the photograph ofJ«® 
Lennon and herself naked which appear* 
their Two Virgins album, says "Basically w 
very shy and square people. We’d be the fin 
be embarrassed if anyone was to invite 
nude party”. She then goes on to desenw^ 
of her artistic enterprises: “Another bus 
was when we boiled a still of water anqlbt - 

until it evaporated. One of the men the W 

turned on by it that he filmed the whole • 
but he found out later he’d forgotten t°P u,a 
film In his camera.” j 0 

Though Connolly is usually * lf - c,ra S y 
the, point of invisibility, hefjg 
attempts a chummy stab at New ■ 

“And here I am now. sitting with 


* . 3:1 i ’ .A T, r m mo wqy inat.oest educates 

: : ; ahkl iitspifes political mbvehients (Cl€} iises 
... - 1 .JVldesoread rirrionri the-worklne oeoDle, before ■ L i : lv 





In his introduction to this selection of his inter- until it evaporated One of the men there gQi j 
views, from the 1960s, Ray Connolly draws turned on by it that he filmed the whole ev« 
attention to. what he describes as "a summit , but he found out later he’d forgotten l°P u(a 
conference of consummate silliness even by f,j m j n bis camera." • , 

sixties standards”. In 1967, when Mick Jagger Though Connolly is usually 
• was released from prisop on a drug pffence, he the point of invisibility, he occaslog 

: : wa ? fipwn secret, meeting place ip the, attempts a chummy stab at NewJggJ 
,,gptrysr^tore^cqlm Muggeridge. the « And here I am now, sitting with h<S 
ridiforof The Times and the Bishop of Wool- hero” (on Muhammad AH) or a 
wen interviewed himforaGranada.Television critique- “You have to give her marks 
programme. ‘Today it is inconceivable thpt the sistence” (on Twiggy), with embarragig 

atUtudes andcatchpenny beliefsofapopsinger suits. But he is excellent at recording^ 
would be of interest to .anyone other than his and remembering vital, and 
most domehted fans?’, Connolly concludes. able, trivia:. Jane Seyfoour’s teal name 

Connolly was far more wide-eyed hi the : Fronkenburg; the working title for Tfit r 
1960s thqn he appears to be now, He has wisely : ■. Eunuch Was "The Clitoris Stnk&s ^ 
. choseri to,, publish his . piecea ;as they ^ first Charlie Watts us$d to live dn a . j, 

. appeared, adding only .very brief postscripts century hunting! lodge,! previous! ly W - 
detailing the subsequent; careers of his syb- - Archbishops of Canterbury; tbt? 

J^v p? marigges to catch hot only the jargon Chris Farlowe, how an avid coneciorp . ^ 

1 ^ gr p. i ^» i rah 1 - memorabilia, js the nephew of Len ^ 8^ 

: itaafid^^nd! Soen^buValso: theattitudes! rind ■ Whom he has never met. Now. 

; | ^teatlons.:VisitirigJimiHendrixin a Marble . “Youth” is seldom used, except jn p 

Arch flann1967vhe.notices Orieritaljatfyll "with the word “Urtempfoyriient ,j, 

... freshirtg to be bounced back to ^ 

. '^Plrihs.JfrnV “Yo(l oan loam from - mere mention sent bishops, hdito : 
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The parliament of mind 


Massimo 


Piattelli-Palmarini 


jgmYFODOR 
ftModularltyofMInd 
l^Bssay in Faculty Psychology 
H 5 pp. MIT Press. £15.75. 


rj^doris probably the lending philo- 
1 upber of psychology of our time; he is also an 
Zterribfe and, at times, an embarrassment 
^profession. He is one of those eonsum- 
Mte thinkers who gleefully proceed to blow 
»ideopeii the "big" questions which, one may 
gjose, generated their discipline in the first 
! En recent years the philosophy of mind 
Slanguage, notably as practised at the Mass- 
smalts Institute of Technology under the 
ioprise of Fodor and Chomsky, has been set- 
Ztff quite a few such explosions. 

Hie “MIT look" began by relinquishing the 
national psycholinguists concern with his- 
. laical and comparative linguistics in favour of 
| m exhaustive search for a universal grammar, 
btoih language acquisition devices, "mental 
OfguB" and processes of maturation. The role 
0 } learning in the linguistic and conceptual de- 
tdopment of the child, it was claimed, was 
ingsfy selective, rather than instructive. Ex- 
puience - that is, explicit and implicit 
inching, as well as the influence of the cultural 
aifoi - was seen to function only as a set of 
peripheral constraints on the various language 
icqdsition devices. Further to complicate m at- 
ari, even the term language in its everyday 
ceetext has become suspect; for Chomsky, in 
hct.such an allegedly basic notion turns out to 
he quite unilluminating, since it covers an en- 
semble as arbitrary as, say, the set of all rhym- 
ing pain of words. As a result, the focus of 
pyidinguistic study has shifted to the speak- 
if'ibowledge of a grammar, with its attend- 
ant of production and interpretation, 
hstead of studying such "externalized ob- 
k** a language behaviour or the frequency 
; dmrnwx of particular words, Fodor and 
Gwaty have investigated the , nature of 
t ^i^sentations and mental states and - 
«e rule? 0 / computation and transformation 
to govern them. The mind is now 
re f sw JJkd by them as a collection of “mental 
01 Pm" or modules, a rather unruly parlia- 
^ °f information processors, each with its 
jpetific set of norms and principles. U 11 - 
“«P»msky ( perhaps, Fodor Is willing to 
"*® there are also non-modular compo-* 

of the mind. He is surely not willing to 
S “at these can be a proper object of 
psychology. Moreover, the greater 
"““derstanding becomes of the abstract 
JJrJk ‘governing each device or “module” , 
-J ra e *6 principles seem to apply across 
• Jr 1 ” 1 What we end up with is a “vertical- 
jj J' P^ology", reminiscent of the old 
of Franz Joseph Gall, a man who 
^maintains “appears to have had ap un- 
'2^ tte L n Press”. Significantly, the Oxford 
^"psychologist John Mnrshall has coined 
Bairn? Pew organology" to sum up the 
; concept of the “MIT look". 

much may be gained by viewing the 
tk ^hiblage of (nodules, much also 
raany who regret that in- 
loft rilL-L 6 ■^ ,5ses ar ® the current concerns of 
^Sf^P^^ with all its' fascination with. 
Bi TWi ^^Pbors. and analogical reason- 
^ ^^ ^ght weU consider that the 
fc iS - ^ : .ray° Ive 5 nothing less than 
bf psycKalogy as. he knows it. 
n ?pdor comes very close to 

conclusion. For him, howev- ■ 
: | h ??®Whn .is the product of years of 

^ta ht? U > rirgument. Yet, 

of the “8 loom ” 
--bff.' *■ 'doesn’t, brick 

momentous essay The 
1 tots v Which fo consldere 

ma f^ a fereat,. divjcje jn the 
: of rabid, Fodor 


■^1 K ai i p n^I ' irinqtlfit ; 

^^otiries'. oj philosophical : 


SWP recejvedViews ofsuch. 

iM.- OiiW ' Ryfe’j 
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tiomriisi theory of the mind, he drew a crucial 
distinction between "token” reductionism and 
“type" reductionism; while the former, though 
not mandatory, was at least permissible, the 
latter was totally unwarranted and even 
obscene. The position of a “token" physicalist 
might be roughly summarized thus: there can 
he no real difference between mental states or 
processes without some difference between 
the underlying neuronal states or processes. 
The “type" reductionist, on the other hand, 
assumes more, indeed too much more, since he 
claims that there can be no mental causes or 
psychological laws that are not, at bottom, re- 
ducible to neuronal causes or neuronal laws. In 
other words, the “type" reductionist assumes 
thnt in the fullness of time every law applying 
to mental states, every psychologically re- 
levant principle, will be precisely translated 
into the laws governing neuronal states. As 
Fodor puts it , according to the “type" physical- 
ist. the more psychology succeeds, the quicker 
it will disappear. The "token" physicalist, in 
contrast, requires only that some neuronaj 
mechanism or other - which may possibly be 
non-law-govemed and not very interesting - 
underlie any mental state, event or process; 
such mechanisms are expected neither to ex- 
plain psychological laws, nor to be the law- 
governed cause of mental states. Token reduc- 
tionism is quite sufficient, Fodor insists; it con- 
forms with the most respectable scientific 
ontology, while leaving sufficient autonomy to 
psychology as an independent science. 

Another brand of reductionism cogently re- 
jected by Fodor in The Language of Thought is 
that which searches for mental “primitives" or 
“precursors”. From Locke to Piaget, language 
acquisition and concept formation have, for 
purposes of study, been broken down into 
more basic, simpler units which are then reas- 
sembled into larger ones, be they associations 
of elementary ideas or combinations of sen- 
sori-motor schemes. Fodor’s virtue is to have 
shown that not only have all such attempts 
failed over the centuries, but also that, as a 
matter of principle , no such strategy could ever 
succeed. He argues at length that the ultimate 
representational basis df language and thought 
must be a “language of thought" or "men- 
talese", which is, under any adequate descrip- 
tion, as complex and differentiated as, say, 
English or Japanese or the most refined sym- 
bolic languages. Nothing less will do, There 
can be no “reduction” but rather sentences 
expressed in full-blown naturallanguages must 
be mapped into complex corresponding formu- 
lae in basic mentalese. 

In his 1975 essay, however, Fodor offered 
further cause for despnir, when he showed that 
in this complex medium of representations and 
mental computations, each formula or sent- 
ence had to be “accessed" not by form alone, 
but by content as well. This is tantamount to 
saying, however preposterous it may sound, 
that all basic concepts must be Innate. And this 
goes not just for primitive concepts such as 
"leftmost in a row" or “roundish-looking", but 
. for full-blown concepts too. Genuinely richer 
concepts cannot, as a point of logic, be con- 
structed obt of genuinely poorer ones by 
association, triRl-and-error, nesting, embed- 
. ding or What have you. Either they are already 
■ ' jn' the basic lexicon of mentalese, or. tfieyvdll-, 
never enter it, however complex a process of 
"learning" one is willing to countenance. Tnis 
means, as Fodor declares quite candidly, that 
we have 00 idea what a theory ofconcept learn- 
ing under these specifications must look like. 
And the situation today is much the same: We 

still eagerly await some hint of such a theory , 

: however vague. Op the bther hand, the Jbj 
tervening years 'have witnessed substantia 
progress InTingulsties and the study bf vlsu^ 
Unagery and control of movements. Such new 
fields indicate how -basic constructive and 
- functional principles are specific tp eacji *ien- 
■•••'. tai unit of “module”. Peeper knowledge has 
led to the discovery of an ever-greater specific- 

•: " y ni Modularity of Mind: An Essay 
(v Psychology is thus a timely book. If. even 
. before Fodor. cognitive 

. poised to frustrate the hopes of Mramoti'sense 

mvchologlstB, it can now toll thefr death-knell. 

inmumgm' of WdWgA' F° dor , A™*? 

Br«m.a.& that - 

The one who has not yet Ward the terrible 


news”. In his new book he recasts this in expli- 
cit psychological terms: 

I should like to propose a generalisation , one which I 
fondly hope will some day come to be know as 
“Fodor's first law of the Nonexistence of Cognitive 
Science''. It goes like this; the more global a cogni- 
tive process is, the less anybody understands it. Very 
global processes like analogical reasoning aren't 
understood at all. 

If Fodor is right, the laughter will suddenly 
stop in many quarters of academic psychology 
and everywhere in folk psychology. 

Perhaps we should take comfort in the fact 
that even terrible news spreads slowly. But 
however one looks at it, it is undeniably true 
that everything that is non-trivial and concept- 
ually deep in scientific psychology is “about'” 
some module. Fodor's first law posits this as 
conesquence of a principle. Put simply, there is 
nothing deep to be discovered about, say, the 
psychology of creativity, of musical or scient- 
ific genius, or even about the mental mechan- 
isms underlying the evolution of beliefs and 
theories. The central mental processes sub- 
servient to these processes are, so to speak, 
everywhere; hence Fodor’s term “isotropic". 
Fixation of beliefs, problem-solving and the 
rational scrutiny of theories are all canonical 
examples of central processes. Since they must 
draw on information from all the available 
modules, they are time-consuming and thus 
require an enormous number of computations. 
Modular processes, in contrast, are localized, 
“hard-wired", “informationally encapsu- 
lated", “bull-headed". More central than sen- 
sory systems and more sophisticated in their 
design, modules are conversant both with the 
outermost periphery and with the inner "isot- 
ropic" chambers of thought. Neither the sen- 
sory periphery nor the centra! processor, 
however, can interfere with their automatic 
processes. Being “bull-headed”, modules can 
only operate according to their own fixed 
principles. This is precisely why they can be the 
object of serious scientific study. 

The prototypical module, whch is now being 


investigated at MIT by Fodor and Merrill Gar- 
rett, is the language “parser" - shorthand for 
that set of reflex mechanisms which is able to 
segment the flow of speech into meaningful 
units and to assign them a semantic interpret- 
ation. Admittedly, if Fodor is right and mod- 
ules really are the only substance of psycholo- 
gy, such a claim will be very difficult for him to 
prove. For the most part, neurobiology is curr- 
ently operating at both ends of the modules: on 
the peripheral receptor system and on the 
overall constructive principles of the brain. 
One can but fear that in this research the only 
evidence we will have to go on will be intro- 
spection and a few measly milliseconds in the 
reaction-times of subjects to sentences and 
words flashed on a screen. The risk we face is 
that much theory and many sweeping gener- 
alizations will be built on very indirect evid- 
ence - introspective reports, much intuition 
and some refined psychophysical measure- 
ments. 

It is the heavy task of cognitive science, but 
also its challenge, to construct so much out of 
so little. Fodor knows this very well and even 
capitalizes on it, fond as he is of quoting (he 
late Lyndon Johnson: “1 am the only president 
you’ve got." For all its shortcomings, modular- 
ity is probably here to stay, as a term, as a 
theory and as a mentalistic world view. 

Representations: Philosophical Essays on the 
Foundations of Cognitive Science by Jerry A. 
Fodor, reviewed by Colin McGinn in the TLS 
on January 29, 1982, has just been published in 
paperback (343pp. Harvester. £7.95. 0 85527 
977 X). Professor Fodor announces in the 
introduction that he thinks of these collected 
essays “as much of a kind with false starts, 
verbal slips, sawing off of limbs that one is 
sitting on, and otheT comic inadvertences . . . 
where I thought there was an itch, l scratched” . 
At the same time, be observes, they amount to 
“something that looks a lot like a theory of 
mind”. 
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Star signs 



Colin Greenland 

BRIAN W. ALDUS 

Helliconla Summer 

400pp. Cape. Paperback, £8. 50. 

0224018485 

Helikonia Summer is Brian Aldiss 's second 
book of Helliconia, “the world where every- 
thing has two shadows". Helliconia’s own sun, 
Batalix, is itself in a long elliptical orbit of 1 ,825 
years around a much larger star, Freyr, which 
subjects Helliconia to a Great Year whose 
seasons last for centuries. Helliconia Spring 
showed the human inhabitants emerging from 
caves as the ice melted and agriculture became 
possible. It was a saga of the end of a Dark Age 
and the beginning of calendar time. In the 
Great Summer Helliconia bakes and human 
civilization flourishes, at the expense of the 
aboriginal race, the ancipitals. Under; human 
oppression the anripitals, known as phagors, 
suffer slavery rind pogroms, or live as gypsies. 
Phagors habitually stand motionless for hours; 
uncommunicative, waiting and remembering. 

The humans, or the other hand, have a very 
poor racial memory and have to keep re- 
discovering everything. The astronomical rudi- 
ments worked out in the Spring, three centur- 
ies previously, are already forgotten. “Truth 
had constantly to be fought for, for it was con- 
stantly being lost." Helliconia Summer is there- 
fore a story of renaissance, and everyone be- 
haves, very properly, like characters from 
Shakespeare. Influenced by powerful but mis- 
guided counsel the moody King JandoIAnga- 
nol casts off his innocent Queen Myrdetnlng- 
gala and not one but two sensible chancellors, 
while the mad Prince Robeyday runs around 
naked in the woods. Passion contends with 
duty as to which shall rule. Courts quarrel, the 
earth quakes, nations cry out in their sleep. 
i Reason speaks for' peace: “If the C'Sarr could 




wl^aVgcoineuy,.' , 


then he might come to appreciate a human 
geometry enough to allow humankind and 
ancipitals to revolve about each other as Bata- 
lix and Freyr do." Instead, suspicion and 
xenophobia prevail. Helliconia Invents the 
gun. 

Chancellor Sartorilrvrash, “a connoisseur of 
knowledge", dissects a dead animal and stum- 
bles upon evolution, but no one is listening. 
“Learning means nothing, intrigue every- 
thing", he complains. The characters of the 
book are all officials, royalty, generals or 
bishops, or foreign combinations of those 
roles: Sartorilrvrash eventually meets and has 
a rather elderly sort of affair with Odi Jeser- 
atabhar, who is Priest-Militant Admiral of 
Uskotoshk. Amid the frenzied jostiings for 
power, science is overlooked, unless it serves 
the military. Jeseratabhar shares Sartorilr- 
vrash’s obsession with natural philosophy. 
Priesthood fosters the science which will even- 
tually replace it. 

Aldiss focuses on this process with a sing- 
ularly telling image. Helliconian myth honours 
a primeval mother-principle, identifying it with 
the sacred rock said to lie at tiie centre of the 
world, like a stone in a peach. As religious 
sophistication grows and metaphysics super- 
sedes mythology, “the original boulder" be- 
comes “the original beholder". Eternity div- 
ides into subject and object, process and obser- 
ver; faith gives way to analysis. Aldiss has al- 
ways been fond of puns, and this one has 
another reference, to the actual beholders of 
Helliconia. These are also humans, broadcast- 
ing from a secret orbital observatory across a 
gap of thousands of years to Earth, where “the 
drama of the distant planet Helliconia was stu- 
died as an object lesson in folly as well as an 
endless tapestry of circumstance". The wisdom 
of hindsight and distance that enters the text 
with these privileged viewpoints reinforces 
what we already know, that scientific analysis 
will ultimately be vindicated, though perhaps 
top late, because Helliconian history is deter- 


mined by celestial geometry. In the Great Year 
civilization lives and dies like vegetation. The 
ice will come again. 

“And now an inevitability could be dis- 
cerned in the affairs of men and phagors, as 
events drew towards a climax in which even the 
chief participants would be swept helplessly 
along like comets plunging into darkness." It is 
the stars (hat govern our condition - literally, 
adds Aldiss. Many science-fiction buffs, calcu- 
lators in hand, objected to the passage in Helli- 
conia Spring in which Batalix and Freyr rise in 
the wrong order - and. indeed, if in describing 
a practicable planet you once start to quote 
figures, you are obliged to get them right. But 
what Aldiss is actually doing with his binary 
stars and Shakespearean rhetoric is something 
Shakespeare could do but the contemporary 
mundane novel cannot: invoke destiny. 

For Shakespeare astrology was optional, 
socially if not intellectually respectable: just 
the sort of thing good metaphors can be made 
of. He worked in the space between old cer- 
tainties and new doubts, between destiny and 


contingency. The natural order nfe b 
s ory determining our lives; or hZh b 
blank nn empty sky and a blasted 
day thought ,s polarized over the staSl " 
turc. Either it ,s mere raw matensU iu 
autonomous and to be preserved forfel! 
sake as well as ours. Nature hasaointraC 
n literature the notion of "natural dSh 
enable only in genre fiction: the homeL 
historical romance, science fiction ^ 
Through the perspectives of science fiction 
where the universe can be seen as 0 2 
and machine nt once, destiny can be K 
ducal. Dons Lessing has tried, 
awkwardly, to achieve this by making &Z 
astronaut from outer space, thusobscurinjjhH 
message in clouds of myth. Aldiss, a far Le 
intelligent and skilful writer, has pm it & 
other way round, starting with the stars and 
letting fate follow. When Odi Jeseratabhar 
realizes that “Mankind is - a temporary acd- 
dent , she speaks as both priest and scientist, 
Science fiction enables Aldiss to get God and 
Nature into his story as presiding forces, with, 
out sacrificing sophistication or credbility. 
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SHEILA RADLEY 

Blood on the Happy Highway 

190pp. Constable £6.50. 

0094652007 

This is Sheila Radley's fourth crime novel set in 
the small Suffolk town of Breckham Market 
with Detective Chief Inspector Douglas Quan- 
trill as the investigating officer. It begins when 
a headless corpse, wrapped in plastic, is found 
in the lay-by of a busy main road, continues 
with the decapitation of a Siamese cat, the 
discovery of a second corpse in the same lay-hy 
and ends with Quantrill excogitating the solu- 
. tion from tfie past history of a local family. 

■ Slow-mpvihg but engrossing-; and very satis- 
fying, too, in its portrayal of diameter and the 
East Anglian countryside. 

ELLIS PETERS 
The Devil's Novice 
192pp-. Macmillan. £6.50, 

0333351703 

We're back in Shrewsbury, in the autumn of 
1140, where Brother Caedfel of the Benedic- 
tine abbey of Saint Peter and Saint Paul is 
puzzled as he tills his herb-garden by two, 
seemingly unconnected, problems: what has 
happened to the envoy sent by Bishop Henry 
of Blois to Eafl Ranulf of Chester? and wliy is 

■ Meriet Aspley, the latest novice, so troubled 
by nightmares and so eager to enter the clois- 
ter? Ellis Peters’s eighth Caedfel story, like its 
predecessors, is . cleverly conceived and 
gracefully executed. There’s perhaps a certain 
sameness about them all, but at this level.lt’s 
pleasing rather than otherwise. 

ROBERT MOSS and ARNAUD de BORCHGR AVE 
Monlmbo 

384pp. Weidenfeld andNicolson.£7.95! 
0297781669 

’•Tough inyestigative reporter Robert Hobkney., 

1 hfc L t0 ; of the ?Uthdra‘ previous riOvel.TVte Spike, 

. {si back, Op . the job. Arid it wqpld take more than 
Ihe brqtal murder of his wife to stop him un- 
- covering s, fiendish, plot to-undermine the very 
bales' qf US society. Luckily Hie catastrophe is 
. averted at the last moment , When the villains of 
New, York; reveal golden hearts and unite to 
defend the values of the Declaratioil of Jnde- 

• p?ndonce gainst Commie Subversion. Fluent 
; jOutnalisHc narration and plethora of incident 

• wep tiie feadlng speed up, buj fredlbllity in- 
. dex sags ^dly when tlie.eye leaved the page 


land, by Canon J. D. Judd, do), a coupled 
murders and an excellent policeman: Chief in- 
spector Hazlerigg, who goes on to appear in a 
number of Michael Gilbert's other books. 7k 
Black Seraphim returns to Melchester Bad id 
Close when a young forensic pathologist. Dr 
James Scotland, recovering from overwork, 
spends a month’s sabbatical with his cousin, 
headmaster of the Cathedral Chorislefs' 
School. 

All the old characters have passed on, the 
Dean and Canons are new, but again there’s j 
fine brew of passion, intrigue and hidden scan- 
dal within the small community of the Go*. 
Local politics, both of Church and Slate, ait 
excellently done, there's a pleasing romance, 
good medicnl and scientific detail and, as al- 
ways, Michael Gilbert tells the ,5ftwy fwat/fi- 
fully. 

HERBERT II ARRIS (Editor). • 

John Crcasey’s Crime Collection 1983 

192pp. Oollancz. £7.95. 

0 57503343 6 • 

This year's collection of short stories by mem- 
bers of the Crime Writers' Association niarks 
the Association's thirtieth anniversary: h 15 " ' 
ting that the anthology should be a partioW 
good one, with excellent stories by Aw* 
Fraser, Michael Gilbert, H. R. F.'JJJJJ 
Peter Lovuscy and Julian Symons. Aj j“C» 
time the collection demonstrates that the . 
ciolion is doing Its best !o keep up with mw^ 
trends: out of the fifteen stories no fewer 
eight have fcmnlc villains. • 

JOHN BUXTON HILTON - , 

The Asking Price 
176pp. Collins. £6.75. 

0002310384 ’ ' • ■ — ■ 

John Buxton Hilton’s P°i iMman ’, S ^lS. 
dent Kenworthy, is now retired. Ne*F 
he’s called in by the Home Office f 
tion after a bizarre ransom demand folio ^ 
the kidnapping of a job lot of ^ s *° in n : 0 : n iaiiB 
village shop in BfidfordshireV An^f> e ^ 

a connection, if tenuous, with tpe 
two more abductions take placet ^ 
parish council in Nprfolkj and or i(J 

Women’s Institute branch 
annual trip to Southport. The PW P . ^ 
outrd,. though npi incredible^ an - ’* • • 

, Ketiwor'thy makes an agtee^e 

ELIZABETH LEMARClkANp .J V- '• 

The Wheel Turns ' ./ . ' • -it . 

223pp. &iatkus.£7.50- - : i f-: 1 1 

0861882520 • i.*' i : 
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Account Book 1613-1646 

L Oxford Bibliographical Society, 
•Sffbrary.OxfonlOXiJBG.O). 
090142 0387 

I ij commonly believed that the primary pur- 
^ of accountancy do not include laying 
ETthe whole truth for all to understand, 
njjse accounts of the Bodleian Lihrury during 
its early years are no exception, as Ian Philip 
Qojjdusly reveals in his introduction. “The 
jgj diat these transactions’’, he writes (the 
(ansactions are the visit of Charles I in 1636 
Bd (be completion of the Convocation House 
sxISeldenEnd), “are not shown in the annual 
bonces suggests that these accounts should 
»t always be taken as a precise and final pic- 
hut of all Bodleian finances.’’ On the next 
page we learn that the stipend of Bodley’s 
librarian was not, as shown annually in these 
accounts, £33 6s 8d but £40, since he also re- 
«bed £6 13s 4d from University funds, 
together with a share of the fees paid by newly 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Cwpttitina No 151 

feden are invited to identify the sources of (he 
dm quotations which follow and lo send us the 
lustra so that they reach this office not later than 
Deeereber23. A prize of £10 is offered for the first 
caiKt set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
taibe most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
pssmik will also be taken into consideration. 
Ediks, marked “Author, Author 151” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Tma Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lise, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
ril appear on December 30. 

I Mat things are never meant, 

IRwn'ibe, most likely; bul greeds 
Asdpubage are too thick-strewn 
Mewept up now, or invent 
feasts that make them all needs. 

I/Sfthikit will happen, soon. 

■ 1 WW you destroy a blade of grass 
’t'a^xaBagland at her roots: 
man's foot can pass 
"kraeiWDorc no green life shoots. 

LBiiW.linUd your Babels black against thesky- 
rawrkyonsmfill green blade, your stones 
Miwen, 

; Tbeslngie spy 

; Wtoi uncounted host you have outcast; 

! liny pennons waving green 

Twyaall siorm your streets at last . 


admitted readers. Doubts begin to multiply. 
Did the “long cane to reache the cobwebbs" 
which was one of Thomas James’s first pur- 
chases never require replacement, and how did 
it come about that a new bell-rope was needed 
almost annually down to 1620 but not for a 
decade after that? Imagination provides sever- 
al possible answers - a profitable collusion be- 
tween the supplier of bell-ropes and the man 
who rang the bell, or a sudden improvement 
(of interest to economic historians) in the 
manufacture and quality of bell-ropes, or 
perhaps a belated realization by the bell-ringer 
after six years of chaos and disaster that gently 
does it ... . 

The happy cause of these confusions was Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s endowment, which required 
separate accounting in the form receipts, ex- 
penditures, balance in hand (or rather in his 
iron chest). They did not occur at Cambridge, 
where the University Library had no income of 
its own until Tobias Rustat founded its first 
book-fund in 1667 and all items of expenditure 
were consequently shown on the Vice-chancel- 
lor’s account. The Curators of the Bodleian 
similarly had no counterpart for many years at 
Cambridge, where Syndicates or committees 


Competition No. 147 
Winner: William Beckwith 

Answers: 

1 A school is the cavern of fear and sorrow; the 
nobility of the captive youths is chained to a book 
and a desk; an inflexible master commands their 
attention, which every moment is impatient to 
escape; they labour like the soldiers of Persia under 
the scourge, and (heir education is nearly finished 
before they can apprehend the sense or utility of the 
harsh lessons which they are forced to repeat. 

Edward Gibbon, Autobiography. 

1 The practice of barring-out was a savage licence, 
practised in many schools to the end of the last 
century, by which the boys, when the periodical 
vacation drew near, growing petulant at the 
approach of liberty, some clays before the lime of 
regular recess took possession of the school. 

: S a muei Johnson , Llje of £ def^rpn. 

3 My first scheme, you know, sir, waa c to bb ii$her to 
an academy, and I asked his advice on the affair. Qur 
cousin received the proposal with a true sardonic 
grin. “Aye " cried he, “this is indeed a very pretty 
career that has been chalked out for you. I have been 
an usher at a boarding-school myself; and may I die 
by an anodyne necklace, but I had rather be an 
under-turnkey in Newgate." 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wakefield. 


were appointed ad hoc to deal with particular 
problems or matters of business as they arose. 
Bodley’s firm control and personal example 
thus ensured a sustained continuity of policy 
and public esteem, demonstrated by the 
numerous donations and benefactions re- 
corded in these accounts, which the enthu- 
siasms of individuals at Cambridge could not 
rival. Oxford seems also lo have had the better 
head for business, giving Minsheu £2 4s for his 
Ductor in linguas against Cambridge’s £4 and 
paying only 10s for Proclus, In Platonis theo- 
logiam, in 1629-30, the price to Cambridge in 
1637-8 being 16s. Oxford obviously took all 
these matters more seriously than Cambridge, 
which paid its Librarian no more than £3 6s 8d 
until the mid-1640s, when the stipend was in- 
creased to £10, plus a share of the degree fees 
paid by Bachelors, Masters and Doctors. Ox- 
ford’s wisdom in losing its entire pre-Reforma- 
tion library (Cambridge did not) and so clear- 
ing the way for Sir Thomas Bodley cannot be 
challenged. 

The Account Book illuminates in terms oi 
pounds, shillings and pence both the routine 
operations of the Library (in which may be 
included its relationship with the Stationers' 
Company) and the special occasions which 
marked Its development. The latter range from 
the expenses incidental to the noble benefac- 
tions of Pembroke, Digby and Laud down to 
those of Lady Elizabeth Poulett’s needlework, 
which cost the Bodleian £1 2s in carriage, pack- 
ing and “greene sey curtaines”, and Sir 
Thomas’s own “Muscovy gown”, . which 
needed repair more than once and (we need 
not be surprised) “ayrlng’’ after some thirty 
years in the special chest made for it in 1615. 
Humanity too keeps breaking in. We observe 
(hat the removal of Bodley’s iron chest from 
Corpus Christi to the Library deprived the col- 
lege butler of an annual tip, and we rejoice 
when “the poore woman and her two daugh- 
ters” who swept the premises had their 
quarterly wage of 4s 4d increased by 2d and 
received 8d more for cleaning the books before 
the Visitation (which cost £17 8s 4d, plus Is 
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^« r !n Philosophy at the University of Oxford . - h0ljnd Thinkers , 1982. 

. fa. President of Trinity College. Oxford. His books inchid atrd . 1981. 

•**** b ^ Nai ^° nal Tnat Book 
a biography of Sir Josbtta Reynolds. 

****** toohfde Liberty and Language, 1979. • 
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The items of routine expenditure name the - 
booksellers, blndeii, smiths and other crafls- ' 
men and tradesmen who bad dealings with the 
Bodleian; Gwen- Hampshire has identified ■ 
them all, and all the academics and others 
named, in succinct and businesslike detail. . 
There are a few - very few - entries tfhich 
make it possible to calculate the cost of a chain, 
or of chaining a book, or of binding a book in a- 
particular format, nearly all of them being in- 
formative only In a general way as showing the , 
total sums spent on each occasion. Fortunately 
a few of the original bills have survived, and 
these Mrs Hampshire has printed in an appen- 
dix. There are twenty-nine of them, of which 
fourteen are booksellers’ (there are no binders' 
bills), nearly all of them from Thotn.ason or 
Pullen and concerttrated in the years 1639-40. 
They constitute a useful repertory of book- 

prices and demonstrate the success of the lib- 
rary’s offiais and Curators in securing * con- 
stant supply of new or recent publications from 
:. • abroad. They cover about 250 titles, nearly all 
; of which Mrs Hampshire has traced through 
- thc Bodlejaa catalogues 4 nd identified- This is 
tedious and demanding Work, as anyone who 

has attempted it Will testify. 

Mr Philip’s brief introduction supplies the 
: aerieral comment and interpretation which aw 
needed fis a background to Mrs. Hampshire s 
more itilnitte labours, and the whole. a work 
, of exemplary piety to the honour of those who 
set the Bodleian on its splendid course and 

. enriched it during its earliest years. There are, 

however, a few occasions on which I would 
have welcomed wider editorial discretion - a 
note, for example, concerning the figures (and 
capital letters) printed by Lichfield s boy at a 
yearly charge of 6d, and the apparently ab- 
normal payments made by undergraduates In 
, 163^-34 for (heir admission into the Library. I | 
am puzzled too by Mrs Hampshire’a identifica- 
' tion of the cbpy of King James’s Latin works 
width the’ Library bought in 1619 as Arch. 
A.c.3. That ?opy !arid;Arch A.b.3 are both 
presentation copies, as Hampshire says. Is , 

' - ■& dot potable Aaf.lhe cppy whifh theXl^rarV 
' < ■■^Boughtwas disca^dedds* superfluous? 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

Aldiss, Brian W. Helliconia Summer 1358 
Bosanquet, Nick. Aft cr the New Right 1 340 
Brown, Peter, and Steven Gaines. Hie Love Y ou 
Make: An insider's story of The Beatles 1356 
Carswell, John. The Exile: A life of Ivy 
Litvinov 1338 

Cole, Bruce. The Renaissance Artist at Work 1337 
Connolly, Ray. Stardust Memories 1356 
Darby, Elizabeth, and Nicola Smith. The Cult of the 
Prince Consort 1344 

Davies, Horton andMarle-H£Kne. Holy Days and 
Holidays 1354 

Della Torre, Paolo Filo. Thatcher 1340 
Dickey, James. Night Hurdling 1342 
Edwards, P.G. Prime Ministers and Diplomats: The 
making of Australian foreign policy 1901-1949 1355 
Engberg-Pedersen, Troels. Aristotle's Theory of 
Morallnsight 1336 

Fodor, Jerry. The Modularity of Mind 1357 
Fraser, George Macdonald. The Pyrates 1345 
Gardner, Martin. The Whys of a Philosophical 
Scrivener. Order and Surprise 1335-6 
Hampshire, Gwen (Editor). The Bodleian Library 
AccountBook 1613-1646 1359 
Hurdle, Robert. The Burma-Siam Railway 1355 
Hlnde, Thomas. A Field Guide to the English 
Country Parson 1353 

James, Robert Rhodes. Albert, Prince Consort 1344 

Junor, Penny. MargaretThatchcr 1340 

Keene.Mary.MrsDonald 1345 

Khan, M.Masud R. Hidden Selves: Between theory 

and Ipractice in psychoanalysis 1351 

Knight, Alan E. Aspects of Genre in laic Medieval 

French Drama 1354 

Letter, Michael. Indonesia's Foreign Policy 1355 
Llpplncott, Louise. Selling Art in Georgian 
1 London 1337 

r Morris ,Jan, with Simon Winchester. Stonesof 
Empire: The buildings of the Raj 1350 
> Newey, Vincent. Cowper’s Poetry 1352 
i Nicosia , Gerald. Memory B abe: A critical biography 

. of Jack Kerouac 1342 

Novak, Michael . The Spirit of Democratic 
. Capitalism 1341 

r Plnney, Thomas (Editor). The Selected Letters of 

^ Thomas Babington Macaulay 1344 

e Prawer.s.s. Heine's Jewish Comedy 1343 

Lg prlestman, Martin. Cowper's 'Task' 1352 

s. - Scattergood , V. J.,' and J. W. Sherborne (Editors) j . . 
- ' English Court Culture in the Later Middle 
b ■ Ages 1354 '' 

■■ Schrelber, Flora R. The Shoemaker, 1351 
j Sheppard, F. H. W. (Editor). Surveyor London: . 

, , Volume 41 1350 
i Smith, A. J. Literary Lovt 1352 
, Smith, Bradley F. The Shadqw Warriors: OSS and 

i- the origins of CIA J339 ■ 

. Tennant, Emma. Woman Beware Woman 1345 

i Tolstoy, Nikolai. The Tolstoys 133B ■ 
f Wakeffdd, Gordons. (Editor). A Dictionary of 

i Christian Spirituality 1353 

, Watson, Ian. Song and Democratic Culture in 

, Britain 1356 
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Courses 


Victoria and Albert 
Museum/ 

Royal College of Art 

Hlitary or.DiOnt) 

APPLICATIONS 
ARE INVITED 
FOR PLACES 
ON A TWO-YEAR 
MASTER OF 
ARTS COURSE 

jointly (aught and ntlmln- 
Iflfcerod by The Dopnrimont 
o( Cultural Hlfctory. noynl 
Cnllega or Art.-- and tho 
Education Department, 


mm 

. . .t 


.-r"* i* 

I :'i 56 F “ 

,t .'I:- 

• -4 

« * .i. j , . . ; 

: 


Cnllega or Art.- and thi 
Education Department 
Victoria . and Alber 
Muse urn, on behalf of tin 
College and the Museum-. 


Application . forma,, and 

fa urtne^ detslla available 
om the Registrar, Royal 
allege of Art, Kopstn ato/1 
□ora, London „SW7 
CJoiepHone 01-384 3020). 

CIO etna dale: SI- January: 
tntet- views i. _ CaKortHsted 
candidates): February.. 

Sokiii bursaries. are 
avail abla rar suitably nual- 
lflecl canplaatee. ■ L 118 


Lggojntments^ 

> ABITURIKNTKN (. 30 ), seeks 

K ef ul employment In Eqg- 
ia. German language in- 
struction etc, Fluent-En- 
• . Qllsh. Andras.Neubar, c/o »B 
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TLS Classified!! 


Rates: Classified Display- £8.55 pscc. Classified Linage- £1 .67 per line. Minimum 3 lines- (5 £5.01. Box number- £2.01). 
Copy deadlines: Classifed display and Linage: Monday 10. 00am in week of publication. 


To plnee advertisements write or telephone: 

Cheryl Dennett. The Classified Department. The Times Literary Supplement 
Priory Iluuse. St John's Lime. London ECIM 4IIX Tel: 01-253 3000 Telex: 264971 


Llbrarii 


General Vacancie 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Cataloguer (Temporary) 

Post Ref: 436 - E4,659-£7,0Q5 
Central Library 

This 19 a temporary appointment for a period of up to 1 2 
weeks. 

The appointee will be responsible to the Bibliographical 
Services Officer Tor the classification and supervision to 
the final proceeslngof books on a computerised system. 
Commencing salary in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. 

Application forms from the Establishment 
Officer, Town Hall, Barnsley. Tel: Barnsley 
203232, Ext 21 13. 

Closing dale 16th December, 1963. 

BARNSLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL (3305] 


THE VOLTAIRE FOUNDATION 

Applications are invited for the post of 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

on grade IB ol the University salary scale (£6,310-£9,875) 
This past Involves the collation and proof-reading of texts and 
oommentB/les far the Complete works of Voltaire, the checking of 
references and similar work of an editorial nature, and the preparation of 
entries for a bibliography of writings on Voltaire, 1830-1980. Applicants 
should have an excellent grasp of the French language and a good 
understanding of the conventions of textual criticism, physical and 
enumerates bibliography and scholarly annotation. A methodical 
approach and close attention to detail are essential, and a familiarity with 
computer editing Is desirable. 

Applications, with a curriculum vitae and the names and addresses 
of two referees, should be submitted In writing to the Exeoutlve 
Director, Voltaire Foundation, Taylor Institution, Oxford OX1 SNA. 

(3302) 


Books and Prin 


Salary £93 69-El 1032 plus 
£1234 London Weighting 
Allawmim. 

1. London Oratory School, 
Scavrava Road. SW6 1RX. 

LIBRARIAN GRADE C 

Salary £7B44-£Q309 plus 
£1384 London WaighMng 
Allowance, 

These are both temporary 
■tiaaaamanta initially far 3 
tnoiifha wltti a noaelble exton- 
; 4 ;iQn to 6 1 months. 


oi aass 

>.■ 'A 1.^190 to e 


aar'a poat-qxamlnatlon 
once or thoae not yet 


fit wtLatViIX-.C a* li 


.T 


«n uurary worn with" you tig 
people and an Internet .(n 
cur rone educational Inuai. 
Tha aucaeaaful candidates will 
bo expected to manage the 
school library and malniairi 

aSS ^ltafJ Bt0 * 8rV,fia " *° pupi, f* 

■ AppUcaUori fai-Tnaopd niW 
. apiciriratlona, from Por- 
ifi-derylpei filyleian. BO/ 
b.Si Ropm 308. County 
av>, umaui SEl .IPB. Plaaae: 
encloaa a a tamp M3 addresaed 



of Hr Into! Ubriry, 
Avenue, Briatol BS8 
LI 03 


U* mll^**—*’* r* 0,1 B 
tunltlne employer 


J-1%' . lilBjlARIAN - . . . ■ 

> ■M f ^r^i^uVLr°F5;„ , r" 

rl - - .'*•&. PF"' ’with' nualiricullon. I»r' 
jfiaR i . - - IjIbrarlunahlD and an in- 
rlHj V lerpBt In .Arrhliert urn'end 


The Polytechnic 
of North London 

. LltynU-v and Information 

Service .1 • . . . 

• UURARY ASSISTANT ; 

- AppJ teat Ions' arn Invited for 

a poet of Library Ana la tan t-tn . 

the Library SArvleri of the 


WATERFIELD’S 

Catalogue 46 

Books and Manuscripts 
1529-1983 
a winter selection 

Including Nicholas Udalfs translation 
of Erasmus’ Apophthegmes (1543) 
Philip M elan c ikon's annotated 




archil* of Arthur Ashley Sykes (1740- 
50), the first edition of Byron's Bcppo 
toie/fur with the privately printed 
Additional Stonzu (1818), a complete 
nut of the Eion College Chronicle 
(186J-1950). and ad four Issues of the 
excessively rare Robert Gravest Laura 
Riding house magazine ' Focus 
(1935); examples of iheAldine, 
Ashendene, Elzevir, Hogarth. Hours, 

& Dominic’s and Seisin Presses; 
presentation copies from Bertrand 
Russell, Siegfried Sassoon, SuchtvtrtU 
Sitwell, Ly non Stntchey; proofs of 
John Powles, WiUlam Gofdlng, 
Gralvm\ Grfepa, Dorothy L. Sayus; 

'■ books from the Ubrarlef of Rupert 

’■ EvdvdWau^: anorigi^ltypdteript ■ 
of Nancy Mhfo'J's Madame do 
Pompadour; drawings by Nicoles 
Bentley and Edward Bowden; 
woodcuts by Carrington. 

36 P^rk End Streef, Oxford . 

AMV American books, new or" 
oiit-of -print. Free Soar oh Ser- 
Oreay Hooka, -.86-^3 
■ 1 . Rauo Park , New 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 81 
IN PREPARATION 


[HllH'Kl-I.U ITmM.V 


(1) From 1 7thCentury-End al Georgian 
Era. (2) From 1830-Allca. (3) From 
Alfcg-lS20. (4) Fmm 1921-1983. 

(6) Penny Dreadfuls. (6) Period leak. 
Cl pod Ires 

IM ml GBisrtsu Angst HIU Cottags, 
LauncMIon, Cornwall. 


IF IT IS OUT-OF-PRINT 

Our moll-ordar warehouse has 
100,000 tUlu In history, economics, 
pottles and world affairs. Phons 01- 
870 7264 or writs (see, please). 
Barnes High Street 8W13 
We buy books, loo 
8fnoe 1948 a world-wide sanlce 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 


THI BOOK REPORTER. A Bul- 
letin of Haro Hooka For Sato. 


Write for the latest Issue to 
Suite 034, a, Albemarle 
Way, London B.C.l. L114 


"•OQPAPHV o/p. rrae March. 
. HooWrOcrm, 45 Stn- 

" ' Kent.: Tali 

BOOKS, Secondhand ror'4ale 
or general subjects. Send 
for tree Mata - p. t. 
Clarke 1 Jordans. Pitney. 
Langport, Somerset. LI 1 4 

RUMI AN BOOKS aatnloguaa 
available. A. C. Hell, 30 
Stninea Road. Twickenham. 


_ • -144-* 
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Library teaks. 

Salbry . . nohotlable. , 
Please apply -In '.rOnfldanre 


pease apply. in. rpncidenre 
to: Kenneth Ray JP. PC1B.. . 

M Partnerall Ip Secretary. The', 
omaa Soundera ■ Part- . 
rah Ip. IS Old Ford . 
'hand. London E3 OPJ'. ■ 

Lias 


. .Uhr«*:y AtudatuittA under. .. 
take the basic rout) nun of tlin 
Library Soi'virn and provide 
loan ®tc. services to riludern 
uelhp computerised methods. . 

. _Appl >r an is ahou t d . ponena e q 
bright- TrlertOl.v unci outnolnu 
manner, A dnarnelr/not ncceat 
narlly roquirod hiiirivtiiam-nai 
2 r 5i , ‘?' nlr , vval 'k.. In addition to -. 
S O loyal pa sana In esaantla!. 
Rnlnvant exporlanre would be 
detlrabls. 

. 0 P r tailin' to 

X6.a7B -Inriualvn of London 
Allovvanr-e, Cummnncinn eal- 
Bp y , |jr* ar«'ordanre with iinn. 

• quallflratlona and. experience. 

-Further doinlln und hppIIqb- • 
tlou rarrn returnable two - 
'''fpka from the appuranca of ' 
thia advertfaement are avAll- ■ 
abto toy poet from the Library -. 
beernenry. Poly tertinlc of 


MObIRN lit KDITIONB 

■non aVBlIabja, literary 
t active. fefyth/Mogid. Stamp,, 
approalntod. Andorita 

Boo Kb, 4,. Slunaat Close, . 

enaay Bay. 
L1.I4 


WATIRPIBLD'S Sopplomont- 
ary UiW.Ndw uveilnbloi 3B, 
«• Twentieth Century English 
- Varan (IBIS Itamsl. Rand 
•aliortlyi as, iVuaalB! 34 

oSs?3". 

: / L114 


CATALO 

Modern Jit, and Illustrate 

^ ond ‘ StqvoiiB 

EtET^ hi 


ALOaUE 1 1E (BOO Items) 
adorn Jit, and llluatmtoU 
aks. send aOp . stayoua. 


hwil. Worm BoakRj So Con.-, 
n °"“* London 


t gyoh b, 
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FOR NEW MET of 


c 2 kBW c> P*» OF Childrens 

intoreetad In old 
odventiire atorlaa, 
^ Ulustrated books 
® 9and far. catalogue to 
iia ■ SC I St. ^ pariah Qhyii 

* 10 , Dkley. PlflDHa ' Qnclam 
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Liverpool Polytechni 
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New Bool 


HBINE, 

HI8TORY OP RELIGION ? 
AND PHILOSOPHY IN 
GERMANY 

trs. with bitroduduon by'P. L Roue.' 

. A*l2Jnd. postage. 


SgWi'RB 

aa- .we l 


l nem*^ook 
:os Sortie 


mUiL Siva 


— 1 — — - ' fn?.®. fram john TUrtonJ W ^*2aiS 0n 5f- P - L ^ 

if Edqcotion . ■ 
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Oversea 


RADIO NEW ZEALAND 

Director General 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF RADIO 
SERVICE OF THE 
BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

An outstanding innovative administrator Is sought to Implement 
the policies and directions of the Broadcasting Corporation of 
New Zealand. The position Involves advising ths Corporation on 
matters affecting radio In particular or the Corporation In general 
The successful applicant should have a high degree of 
sensitivity to public opinion, cultural differences, current affairs 
and an active concern for minority Issues. 

Formal education to an advanced level Is essential aa Is a 

well-grounded knowledge of practical aspects of broadcasting 

and a demonstrated ability In all aspects of business. 

Written application, closing 12th December, 1983, should 
Include all relevant details and be sent by airmail to:- 
Dlreetor of Personnel, 

Broadcasting Corporation of New Zealand, 

P.O. Box 88, Wellington, New Zealand. 

P30S 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


Applicants should bo 
qualified In tnarlilmi mod- 


ern llngulatlra told iiuve u 
nnnrlal Interest In some of 
tne following ureas' nrmn- 
mar. nliuuatlrq. vairiotien 
or Entmali lltnrnry siyllstn, 
□cciulnltluii of liiiinnurin, 
history of Eiiiillxh. 


Memorial University of 
Newfoundland 

Tha Department of ErgUib 
Language and Literatim 

Invites applloadani far Iti 
fallowing two lanuri-lruk 
positional 

II An ■■aiatanl profenor 
whom area of oped a] hat loti a 
the Victorian period In Hnglhb 
1 1 ter a turn i aacondary Intmto 
in ISUi century Amwfcm 
literature and/or Ansk-Irlib 


u.‘5ffl!ajiaias «tax 'xai 
■m\y.d! r - ..kriwist 

annum, Conditions ol 
Ajipolntninnt nori Method 
of Aiinll.uiioii nrn «Viill- 
ubln from tht* AHSiMtnnt 
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A ppul n, linen ts > . On I v«r* 1 1 y 
or AucklartU. Prlvutn Bu»i. 
Auuklnnd. Nit w Zi'uluud. 
or from tlir AMBurlntton or 
Commonwealth Uiilvursl- 
iloe (Applet. SA (lor don 
sqiiurn, Londun WO 111 
OPh. Appl li’uilniiH In 
ocrorriaihio with Metlind 
of A op] lent Km should lie 
rarwurdnu us mum uh 

S usnlhln hut uni Iniui' (hnn 
1 Jutiuiiry 1 9U4 . L132 


Dnlhousio University 

Thu Diinurtineiit nr I.iiiiIInIi 

TWO 

PROBATIONARY 
TENURE-TRACK 
POSITIONS ATTHE 
RANK OF ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR 

, Tim popart mi; 1 1 1 of F.iiiiIIhIi 
r IJulhounln Unlvm-slty lli- 
vltnn .piipllnUlaiiH n»r two 
prnhutlonury tnnur«-ti'unk 
npaltlana Ht tlin ronk «)f uhsIh- 
Bjjl jniHifcwihr cpniinn iirjn 
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TheTimes Literary Supplement 


FRIDAY 9 DECEMBER 1983 No 4^10 60p 


Timothy Garton Ash: judging Brecht 

‘King Lear’ and its texts 

Douglas Johnson: the memoirs of Raymond Aron 

Captain Morgan and Caribbean history 

• i 

The labour movement and the Labour Party 
The Fred Hoyle phenomenon 
Richard Wollheim: Venice at the Royal Academy 
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